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AND HELPED BUILD EVERYTHING ELSE THAT MAKES MODERN AMERICAN 
LIVING WHAT IT IS... THE HIGHEST STANDARD THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN 


No factory ever got going without salesmanship and hard work behind it. No factory ever kept 
going without salesmanship to feed it business. But, salesmen seldom deliver their best without 
the right help. And that’s where Jam Handy—a proved producer of sales promotion aids—helps 
management help salesmen! If your staff needs professional help to get out the right promotion 
materials on time . . . if your salesmen need to be better informed about your products and your 
Objectives. . Jam Handy can help you do the job. Call the nearest Jam Handy office . . . learn 


for yourself how a single responsibility “under one roof’’—one explanation of objectives—a 
single accounting—can simplify your sales promotion job. 


7c JAM HANDY Ongengation 


MOTION PICTURES © DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS e VISUALIZATIONS © SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-232! DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-675) 


Smartest 
new way 


to sail your BOATS of candy to market 


(The fleet’s in—in PLIOFILM!) 


Packaging fine candies—especially of the jelly-type where 


loss of moisture means loss of softness and taste appeal— 

can be a real problem. 

But it is a problem that has been solved handily by the 

50-year-old Candy Division of Zion Industries, Inc., Zion, 

Illinois. 

Take the candies shown above, for example, snug in their 

cardboard “boats’—and safeguarded against dehydration 

sii : Ye, : Package Machinery Model FA 

by that amazing Goodyear packaging film, 120 FF PLIOFILM. 


Could it be that “FF” stands for “Flavor Fresh?” Cer- 
tainly PLIOFILM delivers Zion candies just that way. GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


Breakage insurance is assured through the extreme punc- 
ture-resistance and resolute heat-sealability for which 
PLIOFILM is famed. 

A great performer on high-speed automatic packaging 
machinery—PLIOFILM makes a smooth, tight wrap and 
stays wrinkle-free because it is unaffected by moisture! 
WHY NOT? Better investigate—because the price and per- 
formance of PLIOFILM makes it a natural choice for smart 
packaging at a profit. For details, write: The Goodyear 
Packaging Films Engineer, Packaging Films Dept. 0-6434, 


Akron 16, Ohio. Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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THE INQUIRING 
ADVERTISER: 


“Is It True What They 


Say About Memphis?” 


Iinswered by Bert Ferguson and 
Harold Walker, of 
Radio Station WDIA, Memphis 


QUESTION: Is it possible that I can 
actually reach over 40% of the Memphis 
trading area as a unit ... through just 


one medium? 


Mr. Ferguson: Yes, it’s. true 
what they say about Memphis: 
that WDIA literally reaches 
the entire Negro population in 
this trading area—which makes 
up over 40% of the Memphis 
market! 


Mr. Walker: The only 50,000 watt sta- 
tion in the Memphis area, WDIA com- 
bines power, coverage and following as 
no other medium can... to dominate 
commercial contact with the 1,237,686 
Negroes within its radius. That’s almost 
one-tenth of the Negro population of the 
United States delivered to you as 
a unit! 


Mr. Ferguson: This is the 
era of the 
South with a sound, 27% 
prospering economy based A eee 
commerce and indus- » 
as well as agriculture. “4 


diversified 


ind more industry is moving to 


region 


. Walker: And the Negro has become 
a vital factor in the Memphis area’s 
growth. He is elevating his standard of 
his income, his buying power. He 
has a far higher comparable income than 
Negroes in any other area in the country! 


living, 


Mr. Ferguson: According to a 129-city 
survey by one of the country’s 
corporations, Memphis 
ranks first in ratio of total 
Negro to total white income. 
Mr. Walker: The 
marked and sustained advance 
in earning power manifests it 
self in his purchase of consumer 
Chis Memphis market buys 63.8% 
f the flour sold in Memphis. . . 43.5% 
of the canned meat .. . 41% of the 
packaged soaps and detergents! 


largest 


Negro’s 


goods 


Mr. Ferguson: WDIA creates high-vol- 
ime sales and profits for over 200 adver 
tisers, far more than any other radio 
station in Memphis. Take it from such 
ind year-after-year advertisers as 
lakes, Gold Medal Flour, 
Camel Cigarettes and Bayer Aspirin 
about Memphis 


Corn 


t's true what they say 


ind WDIA! 


Mr. Walker: WDIA can act as a high 
powered sales force for you. Write us... 
et us know what product you want to 


Mr. Ferguson: We'll send you facts and 
figures showing how WDIA can deliver 


over! 40% of the 
you as a unit! 


Memphis market to 


WDIA is represented nationally by 
John E. Pearson Company 


WDIA 50,000 WATTS 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


“EXPENSE ACCOUNT" 


This is the story—told in a novel to be published March 24 by 
Random House—of a “man who spent thousands in the ‘best 
places’ while his wife pinched pennies at home in suburbia.” 
In these excerpts, Joe Morgan, night news manager, United 
Press, details a story that may infuriate you and your wife. At 
any rate, you'll be interested in a man who fights his expense 
account. 


A TREND IN ADVERTISING 
“Instead of rigid 26-or 52-week commitments for coast-to-coast 
‘umbrella’ programs .. . advertisers have set out to make hay 
where their sun shines.” That’s the idea of Mike Hughes’ round- 
up: “More Major Marketers Turn to Flexible Advertising.” 
The trend began before the economic recession and is now being 
speeded by it. 


ADS RELATED TO SALES COSTS 
Howard G. Sawyer, vice-president, James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
relates ad to sales costs and “in terms of actual contacts with 
prospects” comes up with the following costs per contact: by 
salesman $10, by direct mail 62!/ cents, by publications 11 
cents, by publicity 0.003 cents, by trade show $2, by catalog 
(not calculated). 


124 


DIVIDENDS FROM COST CUTTING 


At Motorola, marketing’s new and direct responsibility for 
profits sparked an energetic campaign for improved cost control. 
S. R. Herkes, vice-president, tells how Motorola’s Consumer 
Products Division is finding many a way to get equal or better 
results with less investment. 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


This short stanza may strike you as humorous, or it may strike 
you right between the eyes. Here’s a sample: ‘““What They Say: 
‘We are developing a well-rounded program.—And What 
They Really Mean: ‘But we'd be happier if we could come up 
with some really sharp angles.’”’ Maybe this has happened to 
you. When you said: “Yes, sales are down this quarter, but 
only because of the new models coming up.” You really meant: 
‘How are we going to move the old inventory?” 94 
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SALES MANAGEMENT, with which Is Incorporated PROGRESS, Is published the first and third Friday of 
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Business 


SALES MEETINGS, Part II of Sales Management, Is Issued six times a year—in January, March, May. 
Juty, September and November. Editorial and production offices: 1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
WaAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


GUN TOTING SALESMEN ! 
['V cowboys are popular with millions of Americans. But Cti ckin q 
they’re even more popular with the sales chief of Colt’s Patent 1 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co. The cowboys, and especially ABC-TV’s r 
Christopher Colt, have brought the Colt .45 (the gun that won with Ound 


the west) out of mothballs and put Colt back on top of the e 
hand gun industry. KLEEN STtk 


THE BEST CAR IS... 


What kind of car do you think is best for sales purposes? 
SALES MANAGEMENT asked its Sales Leadership Panel: “If you 
had complete say-so on the make of car to be used by your sales- 
men in 1958 what make would you choose?” You'll find the 
top seven choices of 242 sales executives on page... 88 


IDEA NO. 128 


Double-Duty VICEROY Design 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CORP., of Louisville, 
enthusiastically adopted a “‘dollar- 
stretching’’ idea iow loped for 
VICEROY cigarettes by J. A 
WUEST of STROBRIDGE 
LITHOGRAPHING CoO., Cin- 
cinnati. He took a proof of a part 
of a Viceroy display . . . mounted it 
on KLEEN-STIK .. . and came 
up with this attractive point-of- 
purchase piece. Colorfully printed 
on K-S Kromekote, the new die-cut 
piece goes up with an easy peel-an’- 
press on walls, windows, counters 
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K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. ideas 


Featuring the World's Most 


Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 


IDEA NO, 129 


3-D Works Good for HOOD 


For new CORONET de luxe ice 
cream, H. P. HOOD & SONS, 
Boston, wanted a P.O.P. display 
with both prestige and punch. Ad 
Mgr. PAUL EATON and assistant 
DICK PAPEN worked out this 
excellent solution with DICK 
SMITH of the KENYON & 
ECKHARDT agency. Printed in 
red, purple, and gold, it’s cleverly 
die-cut to fold into a 3-D package 
replica. Naturally, self-stickin’ 
KLEEN-STIK Strips provide 
e-a-s-y posting . . . stick tight on 
any smooth, hard surface. Top- 
notch production by BUCK 
PRINTING CO., Boston, thru 
sales rep HENRY SMITH (no re- 


lation! ). 


Like to see more business-build- 
ing ideas? Contact your regular 
printer, lithographer, or silk 
screen printer...or write for free 
booklet. “101 Stik Triks with 
KLEEN-STIK”’. 
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KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives 
for Advertising and Labeling 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 31, Ill 
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“This must be the second publication in the field. 


The other five are first.” 


Now on hand in our Research De- 
partment are more than 50 current 
research reports (and more coming 
out all the time) covering every one 
of the merchandising fields served 
by our twelve national business 


magazines. 


These reports are yours for the ask- 


ing — plus interpretation and anal- 


ysis to fit your individual needs. 


They are prepared to help you with 
your marketing problems — not to 
tell you how our magazines stack 


up against the competition.* 


So please call on us for authoritative 
product and market information 


at any time, 


*Nearly 4,000 advertisers in Haire 
publications find, however, 


that we DO, indeed, stack up. 


AIRE 


HAIRE 


CROCKERY onc 
GLASS JOURNAL 


NOTION & NOVELTY 


Syiibid TRADE MAGAZINES 


E PUBLISHING COMPANY e 111 


FOURTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 3 
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HR GOODS 
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| furniture retailer 


Brfants: é 
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Bill Brothers Publications in MARKETING 
(in addition to Sales Management): Sales 
Meetings, Tide, Premium 
Practice. INDUSTRIAL: Rub- 
ber World, Plastics Technol- 
ogy. MERCHANDISING: Fast 
Food, Floor Covering Profits 


and Tires, TBA-Merchandising. 
Copyright, Sales Management, Inc. 1958 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1. Good Record as a Test City 

Sales Management magazine’s surveys of advertisers 
and agencies have repeatedly shown that Milwaukee is 
the preferred test market among cities over 500,000 


2. Good Newspaper Coverage at Reasonable Rates 
The Milwaukee Journal provides economical one-pape! 
coverage of 9 out of 10 homes in the metropolitan area, 
and 7 out of 10 in the ABC Retail Zone—where 90% of 
the circulation is concentrated, and 90% home delivered 
Milline rates are among the lowest in the nation 


VW. Compact, Isolated Market 
The Milwaukee Retail Trading Area is a half circle bo: 
dering Lake Michigan, with a radius of 50 miles. Here in 
10% of Wisconsin’s area are concentrated 50% of the 
state’s retail! sales, more sales than in any one of 20 
entire states. Milwaukee’s metropolitan area has a popu 
lation of 1,152,000 and retail sales of $1,400,000,000. No 
overlapping of other large cities’ trade areas. Chicago is 
100 miles away, Minneapolis-St. Pau! over 300 miles 


V's. Income Is Diversified and Dependable 


Milwaukee’s 2,000 diversified manufacturing plants pro 
duce over $3 billion in goods each year, but no one 
industry employs more than 10% of the factory workers 
Retail Area includes many smaller industrial centers 
plus one of the nation’s great dairy farming areas 


5. Distribution Channels Are Suitable and Sufficient 
Milwaukee has 1,700 wholesale outlets and 10,000 retail 
stores. Wholesale volume exceeds retail by 50! 


VY. Flexible and Helpful Merchandising Service 
The Milwaukee Journal co-operates efficient!y with 
merchandising helps to increase the effectiveness of any 
substantial testing campaign. 


7. Every Type of Newspaper Advertising Service 


The Milwaukee Journal provides departments, sections 


and reproduction facilities to fit the needs of any news 
paper campaign. 
. . 
. Market Data Aids to Testing 
The Consumer Analysis shows trends of buying habits 
brand preference and dealer distribution. Other helps 


include route lists, maps, population and income data 
readership surveys, newspaper circulation by areas 


Write fora copy of Irv Te sting in Milu aukee 
a folder which tells the whole story 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives, O’Mara & Ormsbee, In 
New York Chicage Detroit Los Angeles 
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The Sundau Bulletin 


BOATS 


, 


OP orts 


LaSalle Conquers Roxborough for City Title, 19-6 
Kentucky Shades Temple, 85-83, in 3d Overtime os? 


in Game 
Rodgers’ Loss _____ LaSalle Combines Short Pass and Run for Easy Touchdown In Final Period 
In 2d ‘Extra’ my, 


individual Award 
Hurts Owl Five 


Goes to Reisted, 
Losers’ Stor Tackle 
By JACK BEAN 


290,000 MORE REASONS WHY 


in Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Could be a high school game or a neighbor- 
hood block party. If it happens in Greater 
Philadelphia, a Bulletin man is there to get 
the names that make the news. Each year, in 


fact, The Evening and Sunday Bulletin prints 


Because it is a family friend, The Bulletin 
gives advertisers a big opportunity . . . to have 
their messages carefully considered —at home 
—in the newspaper Philadelphians read, re- 
spect and respond to. 


some 250,000 local names. 


The Bulletin goes home . . . delivers more 
It is this detailed attention to local happen- copies to Greater Philadelphia families 


ings—together with the big news and im- 


every seven days than any other newspaper. 
portant features of a great metropolitan 
The Bulletin 


such a welcome daily visitor to the homes of 


Advertising Offices: 
Representatives: 
Detroit + Atlanta ° 
Florida Resorts: 


Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, 
Los Angeles + 


The Leonard Company, Miami Beach. 


newspaper—that helps make 


San Francisco * Seattle 


Philadelphia. 


The Bulletin publishes the largest amount of R. O. P. 
color advertising in Philadelphia—Evening and Sunday! 


ime. 
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EDITORIALS 


\: 


When You Drink Canadian Club 


If you are a drinker of little faith then don’t read any further. 
But for those of you who are men of great belief in the future 
where you expect to spend the rest of your life — just remember that 
Hiram Walker’s business was just nicely started when the great panic 
of 1873 struck the United States. Hiram Walker, then a man of 57, 
did not allow the times to shake his confidence in his product—Cana- 


dian Club Whiskey—or in the future. By fitting various pieces to- 
gether, and economizing where he could, Walker was able to expand 
his selling activity and he increased his advertising. He came out of a 


the depression somewhat stretched as to pocketbook but ready for the 


» 
good times ahead. mes a Day 


, Wiisy : 


v, 


Industry Consults 


Now we suggest that you lift your glass of Canadian Club and 
toast the man who in his day made his current New Year’s resolu- 
tion, ‘‘Nuts to a business slowdown!” 


s 
...A typical example, 
1 . . 
resulting from this con- 
If you’re a Madison Avenue farmer, Farm Journal doesn’t want 
any part of you. It’s treating all non-working sod-busters as if they’ve ~ - 
suddenly contracted a serious case of hoof and mouth disease: The centrated continuing 


magazine began sending letters to urban and other subscribers with no 


farm purchasing power asking them to take another magazine or a reference to Thomas 


refund. 


Theory behind this is that a lowered overall circulation of only Register by American 


hard core farmers means more potential per subscriber. Just another 


way of saying you can find the needle easier in a smaller haystack. Industry has heen re- 
’ 
In the End, the Public Sets Prices produced In Its entirety - 


It is a wonderful tribute to the power of the General Electric CLIP THE COUPON 
brand name that so many consumers rushed to buy G-E small ap- 
pliances just as soon as W. H. Sahloff, vice-president and general 
manager, Housewares and Radio Receivers Division, announced the FOR YOUR COPY! 


end of attempting to “fair trade” irons, toasters, automatic blankets, 

fans, vacuum cleaners, radios and clocks. A comparable rush to buy - —a 
re “ar . cc Send me the ‘Typical Example’”’ resultin 

occurred when Westinghouse went off fair trade in 1955. yP pdlevttateed, 


from the reference to Thomas Register 


Only Dirt Farmers Accepted 


Fair trade has not been swept away by the action of General 
Electric, which probably has been its staunchest and largest supporter. 
The increasing number of states that have declared their fair trade 
laws unconstitutional, the acceptance of discount houses as permanent 
and major parts of our distribution system, and the present recession 
made G-E’s decision inevitable. 


denced most recently in several key markets” was one of the two 
factors that induced G-E to throw in the sponge now. “Court after 
court has expressed its lack of sympathy with fair trade,” points out 
Sahloff, “and its disagreement with the legislative judgement which State 
led to the passage of the fair trade laws. These decisions have left ie 
vast and commercially important areas of the country where a manu- Thomas Publishing Company 
facturer can no longer either adopt or enforce fair trade prices for 461 Eighth Avenue 

its products.” New York 1, New York 


“Secondly,”’ continues Sahloff, “dealers complying with our prices INF > me 7 te N 
in fair trade states have been placed in an untenable competitive 
position when located next to non-fair trade areas or in states where HEADQUARTERS 
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We've got 
IOWA 
all tied up... 


WITH MORE THAN 25% 

of all the Grade A agricultural land in America, 

lowa’s farms average $11,800 of income per year. Yet 
industry and other businesses are even more important in the Iowa 


economy—account for $3.3 billion against agriculture’s $1.1 billion. 


Iowa’s 351,900 urban families live in 42 cities, with populations 
ranging from 5,200 to 190,600. 62 Iowa radio stations 

compete for their attention. Yet 44.7% of ALL our families 
(city, town and farm) say they “listen regularly” to ONE station — 
WHO — more people than listen regularly to the next 


FOUR commercial stations combined! 


This preference for WHO is the result of services to our listeners. 
Every policy and program is based on that idea. 
Let PGW explain it to you. 


qhigic WHO Radio is part of Central Broadcasting Company, which also owns 


for lowa PLUS! Affiliate and operates WHO-TV, Des Moines; WOC-TV, Davenport 
2 
Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President Pee + Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., National Representatives 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 
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it has become increasingly difficult to secure injunctions promptly or 
adequate penalties to enforce them. ‘These obstacles, as well as the 
mail-order loophole and other inconsistencies in the legal situation, 
have made fair trade unworkable for the marketing of our products.” 


In a democracy where people have an opportunity to decide by 
majority vote how they wish to rule themselves there is nothing 
sacred about fair trade or nothing sacred about non-fair trade pricing. 
The people who elected members of the legislatures which have 
adopted fair trade laws, that are still in effect in 31 states, are exactly 
the same people who showed their dissatisfaction with priced-fixed 
merchandising and who made it possible for entrepreneuring discount 
house operators to start and to prosper. If you think this is an in- 
consistency on the part of the people, you are right. But it is no 
more inconsistent than the fact that while people have grown to 
like the cars of the big three auto makers to the exclusion of the so- 
called independents, at the moment the very same people are on a 
moderate sit-down strike against the products of the big three and 
are having a love affair with imported cars. 


This all adds up to the fact that the people in this country are 
contrary and that they refuse to conform for any great length of 
time to patterns that marketing people try to establish for them. The 
people are not particularly concerned — as manufacturers rightfully 
are — about the need to maintain profitable independent dealers who 
have no desire to be the Macy’s of their community. 


If fair trade has lost the current round it is because people have 
lost faith in the benefits that this method of pricing is supposed to 
provide for them. We know that if freer pricing produces conditions 
not to the liking of the people they will see that the abuses are cor- 
rected. But, at the moment it is almost impossible to convince con- 
sumers that a $19.95 iron that can be bought for $12.95 should cost 
any more than the lower price. 


Another Incipient Revolution 


Competition is the mother of product improvement. No industry 
perhaps is more aware of the truth of this statement than the ciga- 
rette makers. The lung cancer contention is only one element of the 
revolution that has swept the tobacco industry in the past ten years. 
First there was the king size cigarette. Then came the rapid ac- 
ceptance of the filter. Then old established brands were weakened 
and to some extent have been replaced by entirely new brands because 
of the development of the “flip-top” package. 


Once automobiles were sold almost solely on the basis of dependa- 
bility. And for a good many years as far as the public was concerned 
the only point of difference among cigarettes was the extent of the 
“‘mildness” claimed in ads. 


Now the tooth paste industry probably wonders if it is on the 
verge of a packaging upheaval. Ipana has come along with its squeeze 
bottle. Procter & Gamble is bringing out Aerosol. And Lever 
Brothers has added an element of style with its peppermint-striped 
tooth paste, “Stripe.” 


For the moment it appears that the tooth paste makers have run 
out of medical developments to exploit. In the past decade we have 
had the ammoniated, the chlorophyl, and the fluoride developments 
as points of difference among the brands. Now it is obvious that 
tooth paste makers are seeking consumer preference by packaging 
and by style. 


It would be foolish for anyone to ignore the lessons experienced 
by the cigarette and the tooth paste makers. Both types of products 
are consumed by millions of people daily. Few makers of goods are 
in more intimate contact with their customers. 
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Tulsa . . . the heart of a billion 
dollar market! That’s a pretty 
fair hunk of trade, and, naturally, 
you'd like to have your share 
KVOO-TV would like for you to 
have it, too—and they are ready 
to help. You see, KVOO-TV 
blankets northeastern Oklahoma 
with the tops in network and local 
programming. And KVOO-TV 
doesn't stop there. Market re- 
search, merchandising and pro- 
motion aids, and constant atten- 
tion to your account will make 
you glad you showed on KVOO- 
TV. Yes, its CHANNEL 2 

for a real show of profits 

in Tulsa! 


For current availabilities 
contact any office of 
Blair Television Associates 


(a) Aerial view of Mt. Matterhorn 
(b) Rose 
c) Icing on coke 


3. 
(a) Medieval chalice South African cit not 4. (a) Pennsylvania Dutch hex symbol (a) Boat tender 
(b) Samoan conch-shell (b) Pharmacist’s symbol for bismuth (b) Woven shopping bag 
(c) Tines of oyster fork (c) Chinese word for “rabbit” (c) Tibeton proyer wheel 


A Hearst Magazine editors know the answers to these eye- 
Wh | oe h O Nn e puzzlers—they have to! It’s their job to know everything 


that concerns their readers’ special interest. Because that’s 


of these pictu res how Hearst magazines are conceived: special interest 


magazines for special interest groups. 


is th e key to In an era of mass communication, magazines of general 
appeal are all very well. But to create a “tailwind”’ for 

9 advertisers’ sales, Hearst magazines are aimed at special 

you r sales problem 5 targets of consumer interest. They are edited on the 
theory that a reader interested in fly-tying is not apt to be 


equally interested in home sewing, and vice versa. 


American Druggist 


Answers to pictures above: 1. (c) Tines of an oyster fork, 6. (b) “World-Farer” shield, see “Cosmopolitan.” 7, (c) Wall- 
from Summer “Bride & Home” article. 2, (b) Trout fly from paper-design from a current “House Beautiful” feature. 8, (b) 
article in March “Sports Afield.” 3, (b) Rose, inspired by Egg in skillet, from “Good Housekeeping’s” feature on skillet 
Spring fashion feature in “Harper's Bazaar.” 4, (b) Pharma cookery. 9. (a) Symbol of Brussels Worlds Fair, from “Town & 
cist’s symbol for bismuth, well-known to readers of “American Country.” 10, (c) Auto brake assembly from a feature in the 
Druggist.” 5, (a) Boat fender, as seen in “Motor Boating.” March issue of “Motor.” 
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6. 

(a) Insignia for Manhattan Division, Sixth Army 
(b) “World-Farer” shield 

(c) Trademark of Worldwide Industries, Inc. 


ia 8. 
(a) Mosaic on promonade of new Ho , ; (a) Pi 
(b) Deiail from facade of Alhambra. a (b) Egg in skillet 


(c) Wallpoper design Bis (c) Embryonic manta ray 


So we have Sports Afield for the fishing fan, and Harper’s 
Bazaar for the fashion conscious woman; Motor Boating 
for the man afloat, Good Housekeeping for the woman 


whose absorbing hobby is her home. 


There is scarcely a field of interest that a Hearst magazine 
doesn’t cover—from American Druggist and Motor to 
Town & Country and House Beautiful. 


The range of these magazines is as wide as the contempo- 
rary American scene portrayed in Cosmopolitan; and as 
intimate as courtship and the honeymoon years, gently 
catered to in Bride & Home. 


zp nee ie ray: , aie 
+4A+EARST 
A Roa Fd 


10 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 
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9. 

(a) Symbol! of Brussels World Fair 
(b) Magnified plutonium molecule 
(c) Child’s building toy 


poddie ond ball 


How does this concept stimulate advertisers’ sales? 
For example... 


Hearst advertising reaches readers when they're in the 
mood to buy. 

Hearst advertising is focused where interest in the prod- 
uct is keenest 

Hearst editorial matter and advertising content speak the 
same language. 

Hearst editorial integrity lends prestige to the advertising. 
Each Hearst magazine is recognized as the voice of author- 
ity in its field 


Hearst readers are already sold—only need to be told! 
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44 NEWSPAPERS 
will endorse 
your product 

with this 
seal 
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This seal is yours to use in advertis- 
ing, on your package, counter dis- 
plays, direct mail, etc. when you ad- 
vertise in the Catholic Family News- 
papers. It has been presold to 1,400,- 
000 families, (6,000,000 consumers), 
plus distributors and retail dealers 
serving 16,000,000 Catholies, and their 
schools, hospitals, churches, and other 
institutions. 


CATHOLIC FAMILIES 
ARE BIGGER 

You are guaranteed 4.4 persons per 
family in the average U.S. Catholic 
family, plus an average of $1100 more 
in retail buying. Other media can 
guarantee only 3.3 persons per family 
(U.S. average). 

INTENSE READER INTEREST 
Preliminary research proves that 
Catholic Family Newspapers (12% 
minimum or 44% maximum) pass 
their papers on to other Catholic 
friends. Readership is therefore more 
than 7,000,000 consumers. 


DRUG & FOOD TOPICS 
Catholic Family Newspapers influence 
buying for most of the 800 hospitals 
serving more than 10,000,000 patients; 
12,000 schools with over 4,700,000 
students, in fact the majority of 38,- 
000 separate Catholic institutions. 
Plus this our 1,400,000 homes spend 
30 more for drugs and foods for 


home use. 


Write or phone for details. 
One order oo es One bill oes 
Group Discounts 


CATHOLIC FAMILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY BOGNER & MARTIN, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


Why Consolidate Brand Lines? 


““A company consolidates divisions either to strengthen or econo- 
mize, or both. We did it for both.” 


The man who said that is J. S. (Jack) Hewitt, president of the 
new Family Products Division of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Co. Announced in January, the FPD now handles sales and distri- 
bution of Anahist, Listerine, Bromo-Seltzer, Richard Hudnut, Du- 
Barry, and Sportsman nationally advertised products. 


Hewitt expects that this consolidation of brand lines will lead to: 


“1. Greater effectiveness of advertising. We'll be able to buy 
advertising better and perhaps cheaper. 2. Greater flexibility. Some 
of the brands have only seasonal business. But because the FPD sales 
force will sell all products (except DuBarry and Sportsman) the 
Division will have a year around business. 3. Reduced selling costs. 
This must result when the various products are sold by one main 
force. 4. Manufacturing and freight advantages. We can now put the 
various lines together at central points. Freight savings will be 
natural.” 


Sales of products now marketed by FPD amount to “between $50 
and $60 million a year,” says Hewitt. Warner-Lambert’s sales of 
consolidated companies for 1957 rose to $157,887,000 from $133,- 
772,000 in ’56. World-wide sales, including those of nonconsolidated 
foreign subsidiaries, totaled $176,290,000 against $153,320,000 in 
the previous year. 


FPD marketing plans will be created by division executives in 
charge of the various brand lines. These are G. S. Fowler, vice- 
president, DuBarry; M. F. Ruffle, director of marketing, Hudnut; 
William Strawson, vice-president and general manager, Bromo- 
Seltzer Fizzies; Robert MacFarlane, manager of marketing, 
Anahist. Frank Camp, vice-president and general sales manager of 
Family Products Division will coordinate sales activities of all prod- 
ucts, except DuBarry and other franchised lines. Robert Urban, 
Lambert-Hudnut-DuBarry, is executive vice-president of FPD. 


DuBarry’s line of beauty products are sold solely on a franchise 
basis directly to retail stores by a separate sales force. Each brand 
line division of FPD will plan its own advertising program. Coordina- 
tion of the separate programs is the job of I. W. Hoff, vice-president 
for advertising, a// products. Hewitt says the FPD advertising budget 
will run between $15 and $20 million. 


What is Hewitt’s job? He’s still president of Anahist, but as presi- 
dent of FPD he says, “After the plans are developed, I give an 
opinion.” Judging from Anahist’s sales growth over the past five 
years, it’s an opinion to be valued. According to Warner-Lambert 
President, Alfred E. Driscoll (former New Jersey Governor), Super 
Anahist’s sales are 513% ahead of 1952. 


During a recent talk, Driscoll reported that last year 59% of 
W-L domestic sales came from pharmaceuticals, ethicals and proprie- 
taries; 18% from toiletries and cosmetics, 15% from plastics and 
glass containers, and 8% from drug sundries. 
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Weather Maps Mother Goose Prints House Plans 
@ $1.00 @ $1.98 @ 35c 


IAL ’ 
< SOSA 
Hag wv 
12,000 6000 3800 


Perfume Sets Antique Booklets Children’s Clocks Homemaking 
@ $2.00 @ 25¢ @ 25¢ Booklet Sets @ 50¢ 


$41,960.°9° 


iT ALL ADDS UP...to results! 


The results of several recent Herald Tribune vertising, get all the facts on the NEW 
editorial mentions reveal the responsive Herald Tribune, and how it delivers the 
ness of TRIB readers. If you want a more top part of the New York quality market! 
responsive, resultful audience for your ad Because...qualitv buys quantity—at a profit! 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


TODAY's VITAL NEWSPAPER 
A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris. 
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“He must know.a good spot” 


So do the timebuyers at Benton 


& Bowles. These specialists schedule 


spot television campaigns for some 
of the nation’s top advertisers. 
Their know-how enables them to 
make shrewd station appraisals, 
based on information gathered by 
Benton & Bowles research people, 
as well as market and station data 
from CBS Television Spot Sales. 


In the past year Benton & Bowles 
used KGUL-TYV (serving Galveston 
and Houston) for such important 
clients as General Foods, Norwich 
Pharmacal, S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Procter & Gamble, Philip Morris 
and the Florida Citrus Commission. 


Benton & Bowles’ verdict: “Good 
spot to be in!” Good for you, too... 
when you join the 374 different 
national spot advertisers currently 
placing spot campaigns on the 
fourteen stations and the regional 
network represented by... 


CBS TELEVISION 
SP@T SALES 


wcss-Tv New York, WHCT Hartford, 

WCAU-TV Philadelphia, wTop-Tv Washington, 
wBTV Charlotte, WBTW Florence, WxIx Milwaukee, 
KMOXx-TV St. Louis, WMBR-TV Jacksonville, 
WBBM-TV Chicago, KGUL-TV Galveston, 

KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KOIN-TV Portland, 

KNXT Los Angeles, and THE CBS TELEVISION 
PACIFIC NETWORK 
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Che Frrladeiphis Inquirer 
sharpen Allure of Junior Fashions 
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Interess Here 


Tage 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT, as well as all the 
other aspects of living, helps readers to 
a good day’s start in The Inquirer. 
Books in serial form take a high place. 
Included in the scores of famous titles 
published recently are: ‘‘Woman’s 
Guide to Better Living,’ ‘‘On the 


Beach,” “‘Lilly Dache’s Glamor Book.”’ 
Day after day these volumes win high 
reader interest; underscore the Inquirer’s 
purpose: to inform, to entertain, to 
inspire readers. Out of this purpose 
has grown a deep reader loyalty of 
immediate benefit to advertisers. 


The Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U.S. A. 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD I. 
20 N 

Andover 3-6270 W ox 


NEW YORK 
none lr. DEVLIN, JR 

> Madison Ave 

Mu ray Hill 2-5838 


DETROIT 
KRUG 
Wacker Drive Penobscot Bldg 


»dward 5-7260 


SAN FRANCISCO 


3460 Wilshire 
Dunkirk 5-3557 


155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 1-7946 


LOS ANGELES 


FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
Boulevard 
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‘a 
- 


oS 
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Delaware Valley, U.S.A.—I4 
county Retail Trading Area... 
home of 5,200,000 people... 
Philadelphia is the hub, 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


WHAT THE DIP IS DOING to marketing man- 
agement is more in the form of a blessing than a 
bane. Actions are now being taken in the name 
of economy that should have been taken years 
ago simply as good business practices. Bad situa- 
tions that should have been corrected long ago are 
finally getting executive attention. It’s taking a 
dip to do it, but the thousands of housecleanings 
taking place in corporate marketing homes today 
will put selling in a better and healthier position 
to meet the opportunities of tomorrow. 


Fair Trade is a case in point. When G-E and Sun- 
beam dropped price-fixing late last month, they 
were taking action that probably should have been 
taken several years ago when the discount house 
became an established American institution. How 
many thousands, how many millions of dollars, 
would have been saved on legal fees alone? More 
important: How many sales were lost to other name 
brands which recognized the trend earlier? 


Fair trading is still working successfully for some 
companies—Gillette, for example—but it appears 
to be completely out for small appliances. G-E and 
Sunbeam have the dip (and a couple of court deci- 
sions) to thank for forcing them to drop a pricing 
method that was no longer working in the markets 
in which they were selling. 


It was not an easy decision for the companies to 
make. But the self-critical example set by these 
two big and experienced firms should make it 
easier for the rest of us to find and slay our own 
profit-eating dragons. 


The warm and comfortable prosperity that has 
surrounded almost all business for nearly a dozen 
and a half years has played hell with our sense of 
values, our business judgment. The actions we’ve 
taken (and those we haven’t taken) during this 
time weren't all weighed as carefully as they might 
have been in relation to cost, in relation to profits. 
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Now we must rid ourselves of the wasteful and 
non-productive practices that have been allowed 
to compound themselves with the passage of time. 
These practices and their many by-products now 
face the ax. Of course, if we’re wise we won't use 
an ax, but a surgeon’s scalpel, to pare the unwanted 
growth from our marketing skin. Cutting too 
deeply or in the wrong places can be worse than 
not cutting at all. 


However, it isn’t just cost-cutting that is occupying 
the attention of the sales executive. He’s also think- 
ing more clearly, more creatively, about ways to 
build sales . . . profitable sales. 


Incentives of all types are being adopted—for the 
salesman, the retailer, the consumer. The range and 
scope of this activity seems unlimited, but selling 
with incentives has proved itself in “boom times,” 
sO companies are expecting even better results now 
that the bloom is off the boom. Interestingly, there’s 
more than ample proof that incentives work equally 
well at the high and low income levels—though not 
necessarily the same incentives. 


New advertising appeals are being sought with un- 
precedented vigor. Manufacturers recognize that 
people will be motivated by different approaches in 
1958 than formerly. Ad agencies are busy at the 
task of defining and refining this “difference.” It’s 
encouraging to note the areas of strength and even 
growth in expenditures for advertising. Apparently, 
many companies have learned that you can’t econo- 
mize yourself into sales—especially by “saving” on 
advertising. 


Product development hasn't been slowed by the 
slump. Instead, there seems to be an increase in 
this area. Specifically, we note the adding of new 
features—new plus values—to existing products. 
(Aroma to instant coffee, new shapes to tea bags.) 
Industry is still spending for research at an annual 


(continued on page 20) 


Dynamic/ market coverage 


by Conover-Mast... 
INDUSTRIAL 


Typical distributor salesman, Leo Dowd, of 
Chandler & Farquhar Co., Boston, Mass., 
talks over machine tool problem with B. K. 
Earle, Plant Superintendent, Brookfield Engi- 


lossesse=s! neering Laboratories, Stoughton, Mass. 


Covering the worthwhile people 
in the worthwhile plants... 


throughout industry 


280,000 industrial plants in the United States — but only 10% — about 
28,000—buy more than 75% of all the machinery, equipment, and supplies. 


Problem: locate these worthwhile plants...and the men within them 
who have the authority to specify, to initiate requisitions, to buy. 


Aviation Age Business /Commercial Aviation Construction Equipment Mill & Factory 


Published monthly for technical Published monthly for the men who Published monthly for buyers of For production and maintenance 

management men who design, en- manage, operate and maintain equipment and materials in the engineering men—responsible for 

gineer and build — Aircraft — Mis- business and commercial aircraft. widespread construction market: the methods, equipment and sup- 

Spacecraft. contracting, government, industrial. plies used throughout industry. 
Published monthly. 


siles 
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Mitt & Factory tackled this tough one 30 years ago, 
and came up with a solution that made publishing 
history. Who would be best qualified to single out 
the worthwhile plants... identify the men within 
them who are worth sales time and effort ? Subscrip- 
tion canvassers? Directory scanners? Certainly not. 
How about actual industrial sales engineers work- 
ing at the local level? Brother, if they didn’t know, 
nobody would. 


So Mitt & Factory selected the leading industrial 
distributors in key market areas and franchised them 
to build Mitt & Facrory’s circulation through their 
salesmen out of their own store of local knowledge. 


Today this circulation is built and kept up to date 
by over 1700 sales engineers working for the 160 
leading industrial distributors in the United States 
who are franchised by MILL & Factory. 


Call it Franchised-Paid circulation —or call it com- 
mon sense. Conover-Mast believes in matching the 
publication and its circulation method to the market. 


Results for advertisers? In Mitt & Factory you 
reach over 50,000 men known to be directly respon- 
sible for production and maintenance engineering — 
men with the authority to specify, to initiate requisi- 
tions, to buy—because they are identified as such 
by the men who sell them. Your advertising stands 
side by side with down-to-earth editorial tailored 
specifically to the men serving this important indus- 
trial function—the men, regardless of title, your sales 
force must see to sell. 


For complete information, contact MILL & FACTORY, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Dynamic/market coverage... 
building a magazine for the buyers in a market and 
focusing so sharply on their interests that nobody but 
buyers would read it... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 
discovering the best method of getting the magazine to 
the important buyers, and to nobody else... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 
forever checking with readers to make sure the maga- 
zine serves their needs, that they read it regularly... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 
perpetual dissatisfaction with every known publishing 
method and technique—including our own. 


Take editorial, for instance 


In publishing trade magazines you have to know 
how to concentrate. You examine an industry’s in- 
formation needs... discount what it gets from news 
media... then come through with facts and ideas it 
can’t get anywhere else. 


Editorially, Conover-Mast is famed for concentra- 
tion on two key areas: How to do a better job. What 
to buy for building greater profits. Both finely tai- 
lored to the specific market served. 


Readers like this dynamic editorial policy. It helps 
them where they need help the most. And to adver- 
tisers, it’s a crucial part of dynamic market coverage 
— for sales messages get best readership in a climate 
of high-interest editorial. 


DynamiC/Market coverage 


Conover-Miast PUBLICATIONS « = 


EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.., 


PURCHASING VOLUME 
H FEEDING 


Conover-Mast 


PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


Purchasing 


The methods and news magazine 
for industrial buyers — published 
bi-weekly — giving purchasing 
agents information on modern buy- 
ing techniques, news, and signifi- 
cant market trends. 
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Volume Feeding Management 


Published monthly for volume 
feeding specialists in restaurants, 
hotels, schools and colleges, clubs, 
hospitals, employee feeding facil- 
ities, etc. 


Aviation Age — Research and 
Development Technical Handbook 


Published annually as technical 
reference and buying guide for 
engineers and other technical man- 
agement men responsible for sys- 
tems engineering of Aircraft 
Missiles — Spacecraft. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


For purchasing and plant engi- 
neering executives who need 
quick, accurate and complete in- 
formation on sources of industrial 
products. Total annual circulation 
is 27,000 copies. 


(continued ) 


Significant Trends 


rate of $7 billion—fully convinced that future suc- 
cess depends on future products. 


The mathematics of business favors increasing 
profits by selling rather than by “economizing.” 
This is the smart way! You can’t reduce your oper- 
ating costs more than 100%, but there are no laws 
to stop you from increasing your sales 1000%. 


MARKETING’S MERRIEST MIX-UP is well 
illustrated by the shopping experience of a young 
bride. Totally unschooled in the traditional way 
to shop, she went to her local discount house and 
bought some all-purpose flour, tomato soup, crack- 
ers and instant coffee . . . picked up some frozen 
strawberries and a cheese spread at the drug store 

. and then, hearing about a special sale, hurried 
to the grocery super market to buy a small radio. 
While there she purchased a set of wrenches for 
her husband and a blouse for herself. Later on, 
to be consistent in following retailing’s newer 
trends, she may want to buy a TV set, lawn mower 
or coffee table at her dime store. 


Sounds crazy to everyone but the retailers involved. 
They seem to see greener profits in the other fel- 
low’s backyard and are adding items to their shelves 
which would have been completely out of place ten 
years ago. For manufacturers, this means both 
headaches and opportunities. The former because 
there are more outlets to service. But opportunity 
offsets this because when a druggist or discount 
house operator takes on a food item, for instance, 
he is likely to promote it more intensively than the 
grocer. And, conversely, grocers are putting full 
push behind the drug and household items they 
are now selling. There is usually a net gain in total 
sales from the combined outlets. 


Discount houses are beginning to enter food retail- 
ing in a serious way. In the East, Korvette and Two 
Guys from Harrison have installed complete “super 
market” operations in several of their outlets. And, 
according to a study by “Food Topics” on 18 
heavily advertised food products, at least one of the 
discount houses consistently undersold all chain 
store competition. On an item-by-item basis, the 
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difference between the discounter’s price and the 
lowest of four chains averaged 712%. 


Super markets continue to give more and more 
space—and attention—to non-food merchandise. 
Health and beauty items—aspirin, toothpaste, first 
aid products, hair sprays—are all well ahead of 
last year in total sales. They return a gross profit 
averaging 29%, while the gross margin on all 
merchandise sold is only 18% —just 2% above the 
cost of doing business. 


Drug stores, especially those in large shopping cen- 
ters, are getting to look more like variety stores. 
One chain outlet in a New York suburb carries 
such miscellaneous merchandise as lawn rakes and 
sprinklers, pillows, bird seed, watches, kitchen- 
ware, toys, records and books, dietetic foods, short- 
ening, coffee, cookies and salad oil. 


Stephen Masters, New York discount king, recently 
made this observation: “A few years ago at a house- 
wares show you would have seen only department 
store buyers, maybe a few chain stores. But, at the 
January housewares show in Chicago this year, the 
department store buyer was in the minority. His 
competitors outnumbered him: super market and 
discount house operators, buyers for hardware, drug 
and variety stores, appliance dealers, auto supply 
chains, mail order houses, house-to-house install- 
ment sellers and club plan operators . . . all com- 
peting for the same line of goods.” 


Interesting, if not Significant .. . 

Instant coffee now accounts for 20% of coffee 
sales volume. It was 17% a year ago. . . The aver- 
age family drinks almost 33 pounds of coffee per 
year, for a total U. S. consumption of 1.6 billion 
pounds .. . The drug industry, which spends more 
than $100 million annually for research, intro- 
duced 400 new products in 1957, plus 96 new 
forms of existing products . . . Some 32 foreign 
economy cars are fighting for a piece of this year’s 
300,000-unit import market. Volkswagen will 
probably capture one-third of the pie . . . Sales of 
filter-type cigarettes have grown from less than 
1% of the market in 1951 to close to 40% of 
today’s bigger market. 
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Most women would not be charmed by 
the prospect... but the farmer’s wife takes 
it for granted. Lunch is usually dinner, and 
a big one! School lunches, after school 
snacks, visitors and hired hands, also add 
to her hours in the kitchen—and to her 
status as a food customer. 

The prosperous farm family. . . (with 
special reference to SuccESSFUL FARMING 
subscribers)... buys more food than the 
average urban household. The family is 
23% larger. Outdoor work makes larger 
appetites. More meals are eaten at home. 
There is no store nearby so pantry stocks 
are larger 

SF families are larger consumers of 
cereals, flour, mixes, shortening, coffee, 
soaps, cleansers and sweets than urban 
residents. Fifty-one percent buy in chain 
supermarkets. More than half shop in more 
than one town. Their grocery spending this 
year provides a big sales opportunity for 
any food supplier! 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING in its 1,300,000 
circulation, has assembled a majority of 
the country’s best farmers—big volume 
producers, with more than average capital 


in buildings, machinery, 3 


equipment and land. 
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And their average cash income, from 
farming has exceeded $10,000 for more 
than a decade 

Because they are successful farmers, 
they need, read, and use Successrut 
FarMING. This magazine is their operating 
manual, keeps them informed about the 
fastest changing industry; and the facts 
it affords pays off in better crops, better 
incomes, better homes, better family living 

And in fifty-six years, Successrut 
FARMING has earned their respect and 
confidence, enjoys an influence with this 
audience unmatched by any other medium 
—an influence that assures advertising 


for lunch? 


in SuccessFuL Farminc the maximum 
reception and response 

For more quality customers — and to 
balance your national advertising schedules 
where general media have 
low penetration in an... 4 
important segment Se II j 
of the national : “ 


market—you need .—ao3s 

tket—) 1 need ENON we 

Successful Farming CAST > 
Any SF office will tell you more 


Meredith of Des Moines...America’s 


biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living 


and tomorrow's plans. 


313 more kids per M! 


Successful Farming families, per thousand, 


have 739 teen-agers, 


plus 820 kids under ten... 


313 more children per thousand 


than the US family average... 


Kids eat, wear, use, want more — 


make SF families plus consumers. 


Average cash farm incomes over $10,000... 


also makes them choicer customers. 


And 1,300,000 circulation 


makes them a $12 billion market. 


Balance national schedules with SF... 


for unmatched influence, 
plus a rising sales curve. 


Get details, any SF office! 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadélphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Point your selling in all 


You must sell THE BIG FOUR to sell your heating, piping, and air conditioning products 


Are you getting through to them? 
Impressively? Often enough? Your most 
economical way is to advertise in Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning. 

Here's the publication that has as paid 
readers the factors who collectively pur- 
chase-control every job in the industrial- 
large building field. 


How do these engineers and contractors 


SYMBOLS OF 
WANTEDNESS 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING 
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regard HP&AC? The provable answer is 
this: HP&AC has the largest and only fully 
paid circulation in its field. 

How do manufacturers in your field rate 
HP&AC? Again, the answer is provable: 
HP&AC leads by over 2 to | in advertising 
volume, has more advertisers, and is used 
exclusively by more advertisers. 


Complete information by return mail! 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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HEADQUARTERS 


LETTER S TO THE EDITORS 


not too tired to write 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In the article in your Feb. 21 issue, 
“Are You Too Tired Too Often?” 
[p. 41], I believe Dr. Johnson points 
up very vividly one of the main rea- 
sons for the failure of many business 
men. Most of us are prone to lavish 
considerable attention on our auto- 
mobiles for we know they will not 
function without this attention; yet, 
we short-sightedly neglect a more val- 
uable machine when we overlook the 
necessity of rest for the human body. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Dr. 
Johnson’s thinking and honestly feel 
that many of the heart attacks and 
deaths from them today could be 
avoided if the average executive would 
temper his work with a little reason. 


Joe LeCuyer 
Manage 
Heublein, Inc. 


Eastern Sales 
Food Division, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

“Are You Too Tired Too Often?” 
is an excellent article, but I, for one, 
would like to see how someone else 
has put some of it into practice. 

Organization of work load and 
time, and how one thinks about these 
things are the problems to break 
down. 


Hugh M. Lineweaver 
Merchandise Manage 
Abitibi Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


card, catalog and door-opener 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Regarding the excellent article, 
“Are You Proud of the Business Card 
That Represents You?” in your Feb. 
7 issue [p. 122], one important fact 
seems to have been omitted. Often 
the busy P.A. who picks up his daily 
collection of calling cards at the re- 
ceptionist’s desk on his way home has 
little or no idea (or recollection) of 
the company’s products. As your ar- 
ticle implied, a manufacturer produc- 
ing a specific product or line of prod- 
ucts can often logically tie-in on the 
card. But what of the manufacturer 
who has to leave an impression of sev- 
eral product lines? 

We believe we have this 
problem by our combined calling card 
and vest pocket catalog, 8 pages, 2” x 


2a 
IY4 - 


solv ed 


The card was originally conceived 
as a one-shot sales promotional gim- 
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mick for our 242 salesmen and sales 
representatives. Following the initial 
introduction, however, we have been 
deluged with requests for large sup- 
plies of the card. Our sales people 
report that the card has actually 
opened formerly closed doors in addi- 
tion to serving as an excellent con- 
versation piece. 
Gary E. 
Manager, Omaton Division 
Advertising 
3urndy Corp. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Singer 


a loud "nuts" 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Recently, in a series of meetings 
held throughout Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho, I used your Jan. 3 
issue in my presentation as a prop in 
getting our meetings off to a roaring 
start. 

After introductions, the group was 
asked to stand and yell “NUTS” 
loud enough to bring in the local 
gendarmes. When seated again, they 
were told they had been sold by sub- 
terfuge, for what they were hollering 
“nuts” to was . . business slow- 
down for 1958,” as suggested by you: 
bold and encouraging front cover. 

The moral of this is, I don’t know 
how many tires we sold but everybody 
wanted to know where to buy SALEs 
MANAGEMENT Magazine. 


Bill Flanigan 
Asst. to Manager 
Automotive Department 
Pacific Cooperatives 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


hysterics can be disastrous 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Just finished reading your editorial 
comments in the Jan. 3 issue [‘“‘nuts 
to a business slowdown’’] regarding 
companies that have panicked with all 
this recession talk. 

It’s about time someone lambasted 
these people. The only trouble is, 
these fellows probably do not 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Here is what one company did: 
As soon as some people began crying 
the economic blues, it fired half the 
sales force, half the office staff and a 
third of the factory force. The survi- 
vors were told to double their produc- 
tion—or else. 

Plans for an expanded sales promo- 
tion program were shelved and a man 
who had been hired away from an- 
other company to help carry out this 


read 


Plant Hospital 
Sales Ideas 
at Planning Time 


When hospital 
administrators and 
others with authority to 
buy need plonning 
guides, they get their 
facts and figures 

from HOSPITALS’ Guide 
Issue, the one 
authoritative planning 
reference. 


Suide 


iSsue 


Side 


'SSue 


Plan Now 

to tell your product story where 
it influences hospital buyers 
for 12 full months . . . in HOS- 
PITALS' Two Part Guide Issue. 


Publishing Date, August Ist. 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send details on HOSPITALS’ 
1958 Guide Issue: 


Display Advertising 
Classified Product Listings 


Name Title 
Company 

Principal Product 

Street 


City State 


HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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Just as Alcoa is ‘“‘the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of aluminum,” Pittsburgh is the 


world’s largest producer of opportunity— 
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opportunity for increasing your sales this 
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one of many reasons for the richness of 
this market of 3 million people who spend 
over $314 billion a year at retail! Aware, 
alert marketing men are cashing in on 
Pittsburgh—and on the Post-Gazette, the 
only daily newspaper to give balanced 
coverage of both the central city and the 
booming suburbs. That’s why advertising 
hit another all-time high in the Post- 
Gazette in 1957. 


-_— "| 
; i % 
IT COSTS LESS TO SELL MORE IN THE Pittsburgh rst 38 Kg 
Post-Gazette << 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT 
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LETTERS 


program was dropped before he had a 
chance to get started. 
Economic hysterics can be con- 
tagious and disastrous. 
Al Markrow 
New York, N. Y. 


wife business gone too far? 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

With reference to the editorial 
in your Jan. 3 issue entitled, “Has 
This Wife Business Gone Too Far ?”’, 
[p.9], I would like very much to 
hear the views of the Sales Leader- 
ship Panel on this question. 


D. C. McLean 


Sales Manager, Industrial Division 
Roxalin of Canada, Ltd. 
Ontario, Canada 


& One of our readers had too many 
things to say about this matter to wait 
for a Sales Leadership Panel query. 
We print his views on page 121. 


we spark an idea 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In your Dec. 6 issue, the article, 
“How Can You Get Salesmen to Sell 
Today?” [p. 62], speaks of what the 
salesman wants, etc., and says, “ 
the salesman wants an opportunity 
for self-expression. He wants a hear- 
ing for his ideas, plans, feelings.”’ 

When we read this, we thought of 
writing a letter to our sales repre- 
sentatives telling them that we would 
welcome their ideas and inviting them 
to write to us about anything that 
was on their minds. But we thought 
this would be just another letter and 
that the returns would be small. 

Then a gimmick occurred to us: 
Instead of sending a letter to the 
salesmen, we started off a letter to 
ourselves, on our regular letterhead, 
which the salesman could fill in and 
return. On the bottom of the letter 
was a reproduction of each salesman’s 
signature; his home town was listed 
at the top. These letters were sent 
with a return envelope addressed to 
the president of our firm and with 
no other explanation. 

A large percentage of replies was 
received, with a number of excellent 
suggestions. 

Our appreciation to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT for having sparked this 
idea. 

Richard E, Vogt 
President 
Kirby, Cogeshall, Steinau Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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for DEPENDALGLE 
STORAGE 


safe and 
sound 


CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 
... hes the No.! Specialist 


Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of ‘“‘Before You Move.” See 
the yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, 


Inc., Broadview, Illinois. 


ALLIED VAN LINES WORLD’S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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FOR THE FIFTH STRAIGHT YEAR— 


FIRST in business and 


industrial advertising among 


weekly news magazines 


Advertisers with messages for the important people in business and industry 


have increased their use of news magazines and management magazines by 


18.8% since 1952. But they increased their use of ‘“U.S.News & World Report” 


by more than twice that much—for a 5-year gain of 42.6%. Of the total gain 


by all six magazines of 2,392 pages, almost a third, or 764 pages, went to just 


one magazine--“‘U.S. News & World Report.” 


ER eM 


THE | 


COMPLETE 


NEWS MAGALINE 


Three out of four “U.S.News & 
Woritp Report’ subscribers hold 
managerial positions—highest concen- 
tration of news magazines—highest 
of all magazines with more than 
1,000,000 circulation. They’re in all 
phases of business, industry, govern- 
ment and the professions, and in all levels of managerial 
responsibility. 

In survey after survey of key people in American business 
and industry, ‘““U.S.News & Wor.LD REporT”’’ consistently 
receives more votes than any news magazine or any manage- 
ment magazine as the magazine “most useful to me in my 
work,” and “‘the magazine in which I place the most con- 
fidence.’’ Alongside news of such usefulness and such impact, 
advertising gets attention, readership and action. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING IN NEWS 
MAGAZINES AND MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES—1957 


BUSINESS WEEK 5,753 pages 
U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 2,560 pages 
2,281 pages 

2,053 pages 

1,942 pages 

560 pages 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 


MAGAZINES THAT SHOWED GAINS IN BUSINESS RANK IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING PAGES ADVERTISING PAGES 1952-1957 


1952-1957 — : 
BUSINESS BUSINESS BUSINESS BUSINESS BUSINESS BUSINESS 
WEEK WEEK WEEK WEEK WEEK WEEK 


NEWSWEEK 
(number of ] 
pages gained) TIME NEWSWEEK | NEWSWEEK | NEWSWEEK | NEWSWEEK | NEWSWEEK 
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200 RWR” iIMe TIME TE FORTUNE 


FORTUNE FORTUNE FORTUNE FORTUNE FORTUNE TIME 


— ) wows | wanows | wanows | waows | watows | manos 
— BusMess | BUSINESS | BUSESS | BUSMESS | BUSMESS | BUSHESS 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau Source: Publishers Information Bureau 


» America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,000,000 net paid circulation |... « market 


not duplicated by any other magazine in the field. Advertising offices, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and London. 
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How to make it easy for buyers 


@ The surest way to lower sales expense is to make it as easy as 
possible for buyers to come to you. And since 9 out of 10 industrial 
sales are buyer-initiated, you can scarcely afford not to keep ade- 
quate product information in the hands of your potential cus- 
tomers at all times. 


This is precisely why catalogs are so important in any efficient 
marketing program. When you make sure that your potential 
customers have instant, convenient access to your catalog, here’s 
what inevitably happens: 


1. More frequent catalog use ... by buyers with a real—and 
often unpredictable—need for products like yours. 


2. More selling opportunities . . . since the use of your catalog 
leads to such buying actions as requests for engineering 
assistance, invitations for a salesman to call, or specifica- 
tion and requisitioning of your products. 


3. More orders...and more orders per salesman, because 
they spend more of their time with prospects who are ready 
to buy. 

4. Lower costs per order... hence lower overall marketing 
costs and greater profits. 


Just having a catalog, however, does not necessarily produce these 


3-PHASE INDUSTRIAL MARKETING FOR INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


ADVERTISING 


to arouse 
and maintain 
interest in 
a company’s 


products 


INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE SALESMEN 
CATALOGS to furnish 


: technical assistance 

to provide 
ax to buyers, 
specifying and 
Le ; close the orders, 
buying information : 
; and provide 

whenever buying , 
: customer service 
needs arise 


RESULT: MORE ORDERS, MORE ORDERS PER SALESMAN, INCREASED PROFITS 


—_— —— 
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to cut your marketing costs 


buying actions. What counts is getting your catalog used as often 
as possible by your potential customers. This is the function of 
Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


If you sell to the building or industrial markets, Sweet’s can 
assure your catalog of optimum use: 


1. Sweet’s will keep your catalog always instantly accessible 
to the most important buying influences in your market. 


2. Sweet’s will make your catalog easier to find and use than 
is otherwise possible—and at no expense, trouble, or loss of 
time to the user or his company. 


When you take advantage of Sweet’s service—as 1,769 companies 
have done this year — you will be taking a major step toward 
increased marketing efficiency and reduced marketing costs. The 
facts on Sweet’s Catalog Service and what it can mean to your 
buyer-oriented marketing program are fully available from any 
Sweet’s office. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th St., N.Y. 18 


Sweet’s helps you market... the way industry wants to buy 


FROM THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW: 


Charles J. Standish, President of Designers for 
Industry, Inc., has this to say about catalog usage: 
“We use manufacturers’ catalogs for the specific help 
we need in selecting the best materials and components 
to incorporate in our design recommendations to DFI 
clients. 

“It is important, however, for manufacturers to real- 
ize how big and bothersome a problem the securing, 
filing, and maintenance. of catalogs can be—and how 
much they do to eliminate this problem when they 
place their catalogs in Sweet's. 

It is encouraging to note the increasing number of 
manufacturers who, by making their catalogs available 
to us in these convenient, instantly accessible collec- 
tions, are making it easier for us to find out what we 
need to know about their products.” 
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° FLORE INJCC BR) 
thy miley un mankily 


“When a man assumes a public trust, he should consider 
himself public property."’—Thomas Jefferson 


For thirty-six years this Jeffersonian axiom has guided the 
Jefferson Standard Stations, winning broadcasting leadership 
and public trust. 


Jeffersonian standards for personnel and facilities have 


culminated in the operation of WBTW. Top rated programs 
from all three networks, plus influential local personalities, 
have won the respect of more-than-a-million Carolinians 


In turn, viewer loyalty has produced a record of 
success for WBTW’'s 121 national advertisers. 


Look to broadcast leadership to insure sales leadership 
Cail WBTW or CBS Television Spot Sales 


UW BTU 


FLORENCE, S.C. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Gules Monagemenl 
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For Motorola... 


Dividends from a Cost-Cutting Crusade 


Marketing's new and direct responsibility for profits 


sparked an energetic campaign for improved cost con- 
trol. Motorola's Consumer Products Division is finding 
ways to get equal or better results with less investment. 


By S. R. HERKES 


Vice-President, Motorola, Inc. 


“Each division is hereafter respon- cutting program as ‘cost control”’ First, it defines responsibility. De 
sible for its own profit showing.” because our objective was not arbi- partments and individuals are aware 

That policy, laid down by Motor- trarily to reduce costs but to learn at all times of their responsibilities 
ola top management at the time cor- what was causing them, and then to and, therefore, can intelligently plan 
porate operation was decentralized in make certain we were controlling their activities. 
1956, had some prompt consequences. the causes. Second, we operate with a Product 
It led to a systematic search for much Considering each marketing func- Planning control chart. This chart 
tighter cost control. Already there tion in turn, let’s look at what hap- is a blueprint of the various steps 


. are measurable and highly encourag- pened : involved in the development of each 
ing results. product. It serves as a timetable of 

This is a report of what happened Product Planning the progress that must be made and 

in the Consumer Products Division. keeps the staff on schedule, thereby 


Our present product-planning pro- 


That division, under a newly ap- . 
gram reduces marketing costs because 


pointed executive vice-president, was 


reducing overtime. It prevents set 

ous deviations from straight line de- 
structured according to what is today velopments such as late changes, the 
known as “the marketing concept.” addition of late models, etc., all of 
Marketing, in our view, encom- which are costly. New models are put 
into production on a planned sched 
ule which reduces labor fluctuations 


it’s a controlled program. 


How the Marketing 
Concept Is Paying off 


passes everything from the original 
product idea through the ultimate 


sale to the consumer: Product Plan- This article is one of a group of makes merchandise available at the 
ning, Market Research, Costing and reports to be presented through market place when desired, and aids 
Pricing, Sales, Advertising, Me: 1958 in the pages of SALES in controlling inventories of complete 
chandising, Warehousing. MANAGEMENT, relating case merchandise. 

Under the new setup authority histories of company operations But the chart serves in additional 
was broadly delegated, but along with in firms that have organized ways: 
this authority went responsibility for under the “marketing concept.” a. It indicates when all decisions 


cost control. We refer to our cost- must be made. 
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For Motorola... 
Dividends from a 
Cost-Cutting Crusade 


(continued) 


b. Design and engineering loading 
can be scheduled to full advantage. 

c. Adequate time for tooling is 
provided. 

d. Adequate time for pilot run is 
provided. 

e. The release committee can cal- 
culate when new models will be ready 
for production so labor and line fa- 
cilities can be intelligently pro- 
grammed. 

The third cost-saving factor in 
product planning is the result of the 
part that our Product Planning man- 
ager plays. It’s his responsibility to 
attend all meetings, to fill in details 
and correlate the agenda of each 
meeting. Only limited attendance is 
required of others at initial meetings. 
Full attendance is needed at final de- 
sign and full line approval meetings. 

Every department in the marketing 
group contributes ideas for the ulti- 
mate product. For instance, the Serv- 
ice Department will require ease of 
servicing in the product being de- 
veloped, and the Purchasing and En- 
gineering groups will concentrate on 
new materials, new ideas, etc. Pro- 
duction constantly is on the lookout 


+ 


for methods of reducing costs through 


simplifying assembly, standardization, 
tc. And Advertising and Merchan- 
dising incorporates into the design 


features to be used in promotional 
work. 

We believe that with this program 
we have complete control of oul 
product-planning costs at all times. 


Market Research 


Our Market Research group is re- 
sponsible for activities in two differ- 
ent areas. 

First, from a pure research stand- 
point, this group is organized to a. 
»btain the facts; 4. report the facts 
directly to top management. 

We give top consideration to their 
findings. Here are but two of many 
instances where they produced tang 
ble savings: 

One survey indicated widespread 
public apathy toward an 8!/-inch 
portable TV set. We saved $60,000 
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Motorola Corporate Setup Today: 


s— Gen. Sales Mgr. 
-— Natl. TV Sis. Mgr. 
-— Natl. Radio Sls. Mgr. 


-—- Car Radio Sls. Mgr. 
-——- Regional Managers 


+— Mgr. Cust. Relations 


-——— Sis. Adm. Ass’t. 


-—- Mgr. Export Sls. 


in tooling costs alone, to say nothing 
of what it would have cost to liqui- 
date such a set had we produced it. 
When a 10-inch portable was being 
actively promoted by a major pro- 
ducer, our Market Research group 
discovered that this unit had even less 
acceptance than the 8!/-inch_ set. 
Tooling and liquidations to the ex- 
tent of thousands of dollars were 
again averted. 

Besides saving us money by giving 
us facts that prevented us from pro- 
ducing an item, this department has 
also indicated when we should make 
our moves. For instance: Several 
years ago its surveys indicated there 
was a rapidly growing potential in 
high fidelity. As a result, we are now 


-— Director of Merchdsg. 


-— Mgr. Mktg. Resch. 


on. Ass’t. Mgr. 


-— Mgr. Special Accts. 


— Sales Tr. Mgr. 


-— Field Sls. Tr. Mgr. 


——~ Reg. Sls. Tr. Mgr. 


firmly entrenched, from a sales stand- 
point, in this glamour phase of our 
industry, and this year we expect to 
increase sales by 35%. 

Many other new electronics prod- 
ucts are now in the works because of 
this group’s findings. 

The second area that Market Re- 
search is responsible for has an even 
greater effect on cost savings than 
pure research. In this area it must 
develop short- and long-range sales 
projections and inventory forecasts 
for every model in our line. These 
forecasts are based on past sales by 
industry and Motorola, and on cur- 
rent retail sales rates as indicated by 
our warranty card returns. 

The results of this activity have 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Exec. V. P. 
Consumer Prod. Div. 


V. P. in Charge of 
Marketing 


Consumer Products 


Division 


Director Advertising 
& Sales Pro. 


-— Mgr. TV Adv. &S. P. 
-———- Mgr. Rad. Adv. & S. P. 
-— Mgr. Adv. & S. P. Prod. 
p—— Mgr. Adv. Admin. 


Copywriter 


= 


Budget 


been the smoothing out of production 
and the minimizing of inventory and 
liquidations — all costly processes 
unless well controlled. 

The Market Research manager 
participates in all the product release 
meetings. ‘These meetings are attend- 
ed by high level representatives of 
Production, Purchasing, the Mer- 
chandise group and Sales, as well as 
Research. 

This group’s responsibility is to in- 
sure minimum production interrup- 
tions and minimum liquidations 
through intelligent scheduling of all 
products. Its function is one of the 
most important cost-controlling oper- 
ations in our entire division—possibly 
the most important. Manufacturing 
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Gen. Mdse. Mgr. 
Prod. Planning Mgr. 


Operations Mgr. 


Natl. Serv. Mgr. 


interruptions, shortage of goods, or 
liquidations because of poor planning 
are expensive. It’s up to this com- 
mittee to see that all three are kept 
to a minimum. 


Costing and Pricing 


In our business, where pricing is 
dictated by competition, the success- 
ful operator will be the one who 
emphasizes effective expense control, 
rather than gross margin improve- 
ment. When the Board of Directors 
set us up as a division, we recognized 
that we were entering into what we 
reter to as a “battle of overheads” 
and the company that could best con- 
trol these overheads would be the one 
most likely to survive. 


Chicago Branch 


Detroit Branch 


Gary Branch 


Grand Rapids 
Division 


New York Branch 


Sales 


A number of important cost sa\ 
ings were effected in Sales by close1 
attention to and reappraisal of out 
field sales force. 

The field group was comprised of 
four districts with a district manage1 
in charge of each. Reporting to these 
four were eighteen regional men. 
After a thorough evaluation of what 
was needed, it was decided to elimi- 
nate the district men. Then the re- 
gional men, who now report directly 
to the National Sales Manage 
asked to cut their expenses by 10%. 


,» Were 


At this time, their savings are run- 
ning closer to 17% without loss in 


effectiveness. 


For Motorola... 
Dividends from a Cost-Cutting Crusade 


(continued) 


We also decided to close a number 
of branches, some of which had been 
losing money, and turned those areas 
over to independent distributors. We 
now have only three major branches, 
and two smaller ones. All are cur- 
rently operating in the black. Here 
is a case of first knowing your cost 
problems, and then doing whatever is 
necessary to control them. 
other areas 
where we have either cut or con- 


There are several 
trolled costs. 

One is in the product itself. It’s 
standard in our industry to warranty 
our circuit tubes and parts for 90 
days. We, in turn, receive this same 
concession from the tube manufactur- 

However, because of the length 
time it takes a TV set, for instance, 
down the sales line to the con- 
some sets may not be sold 


. joined Jackson 
tributor, in 1940. 


56. 


cost control. 


Herkes of Motorola... 
started as a distributor’s salesman in 1929. 


Distributing Co., Chicago, Motorola dis- 


became sales manager, Motorola-Chicago Co. five years later. 
Moved up to v-p in '52, to v-p and general manager in '54. 


was appointed vice-president for sales of Motorola, Inc., in 


acquired his latest title—v-p, marketing—in the fall of 1956. 
In the photo: Herkes (seated) confers with John Barner, product 
planning manager, and checks progress of new line of television 
receivers on a Product Planning Chart, a device that is proving 
highly effective as a management tool to achieve more rigid 


until as long as one year after they 
are produced. By this time, our sup- 
plier’s responsibility has long ceased 
to exist, so, as the product manufac- 
turer, we have to assume the respon- 
sibility. 

This responsibility has cost us 
many, many hundreds of thousands 
ot dollars each year. Marketing, 
which absorbs this cost, asked our 
Engineering group to come up with 
something in the way of a tube-saving 
They responded with what 
we regard as a sensational invention. 
We call it our Tube Sentry. As indi- 
cated by laboratory tests, it should 
eliminate five out of six tube failures 
which, translated into figures anyone 
can understand, should result in sav- 
ings of between a quarter and a half 
million dollars per year in replace- 
ment tube costs to us. 


dey ice. 


This gives us a market advantage 
in the cost control area, and it also 
has tremendous possibilities from a 
marketing standpoint. It not only 
saves us a great amount of money, 
but will eventually save the consumer 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
service costs. 


Advertising and Merchandising 


When the division was re-organ- 
ized, Advertising and Merchandising 
were divided to effect more precise 
cost control by pin-pointing respon- 
sibility. Much emphasis was placed 
on tying budgeted expenditures to 
projected sales. 

To achieve proper control, a budget 
manager is retained by these groups. 
In theory, this increased the person- 
nel cost of their departments. How- 
ever, because of his work, there have 
been absolutely no over-expenditures 
during the last two years, with sub- 
stantial savings reported over pre- 
vious years’ activities of these depart- 
ments. The re-alignment not only 
controlled costs, but had the effect 
of building up the efficiency of these 
groups in both the advertising and 
merchandising areas. 


Warehousing 


For many years we were burdened 
with hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of warehouse costs because of the 
very nature of our business. The in- 
troductory date of our new models 
each year is around the first of July, 
but in order to have sufficient inven- 
tory for distributor and dealer sam- 
pling, and in order to level out our 
production load, we begin producing 
this merchandise around the middle 
of April. This meant we had to 
warehouse approximately 150,000 
pieces of I'V equipment alone, plus 
great quantities of our other prod- 
ucts. 

After exploring all possible means 
of reducing these costs, a plan was 
devised wherein we enlisted the co- 
operation of our distributors, who are 
just as interested as we in holding 
distribution costs to a minimum. 

Every one of our distributors has 
a warehouse of sufficient size to stock 
enough merchandise to serve the deal- 
ers in his area. “The warehouses are 
far from loaded during the waning 
months of a model year, so what was 
more natural than to use their facili- 
ties to store the starting load of new 
models? But shipping to distributors 
in advance of the official introduction 
date presented a problem. We spend 
a great amount of time, effort and 


(continued on page 128) 
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What Pay for New Coliege Grads? 


Average Starting Salary 
1957 1958 Se 


Accounting General Business Other Fields 


Trainees 


Range from Bottom to Top 
(Starting Salaries in Sales, 1958) 


iff 


iu 


(iff 


SOURCE: “TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATES IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY.” 
A SURVEY OF 223 FIRMS BY FRANK S. ENDICOTT, DIRECTOR OF PLACEMENT, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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"Everything in TV's a Chess Game" 


Oliver E. Treyz who 
a brass monkey 
of his rivals’ 
s 39-year-old extrovert is 


| ele ision Net- 


Broadcasting Co., 


; 


Broadcasting 
ABC’s 


has been so sharp 


American 
I heatres, Ine. 


cture 


from the sales and coverage 


that it has NBC and CBS 


His 


Treyz’s elec- 


worrying about interference. 


bosses, In announcing 


tion to the newly-created post of 
president, are rewarding him for his 
(He’s 
been v-p in charge of the Television 
Network since October, 1956.) ‘Treyz 
is so articulate about ABC’s position 
that he’d 
tire a court stenographer who tried 


to keep up with him. Samples: “Ours 


part in this good reception. 


and television in general 


isn’t the kind of growth that’s feeding 
“We're aim- 


family 


off the other networks.” 
ing directly at the group 
created in this post-war period. They 
are less habit ridden, bigger consumers 
and their incomes have been rising.” 
His Division’s gross billings for Jan- 
uary ’58, as against January 57, are 
up 44%, 
same period, up 11%; 


dou n 2¢ 0. 


One network was, for the 
the other was 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS .y warry wooowarp 


The Floor 


C. C. Overstreet is the new na 


tional sales manager fol Purex Cor 


poration, Ltd. (Don’t let the “Ltd.” 
trick you into assuming Purex is 
British or Canadian; it isn’t.) The 
job’s a new one, built around “Zeke” 
Overstreet’s special talents for sales 
showmanship. ‘Talent sample: In Los 
Angeles, where Safeway (his first 
employer) sold its private brand 
coffee, Zeke was a store manager. To 
boost his coffee sales he placed the 
grinder next to the check-out counte1 
where people would smell the freshly 
ground beans. In case some custom 
ers had colds he sprinkled fresh coffee 


on the floor—so they'd have to walk 


"I'm a Better Salesman 
Than an Advertising Man’ 


He means it, does Thomas B. 


38-year-old shirt-sleeves 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 


Until two years ago he didn’t belong 


Adams, new 


president of 


to a country club and he still goes 
out to a public golf course when he 
wants to swing a niblick. Tom Adams 
got to the top of his particular pot 
one of the country’s top ad agencies; 
it handles the Chevrolet account, for 
instance because ot two things: 
One is his proved administrative abil- 
ity. The other: C-E’s far-sighted 
policy of training younger men fo: 
positions of responsibility. “Thomas 
Brooks Adams took his basic training 
as a radio copy writer 13 years ago, 
added to it as head of a field staff 
serving Chevrolet dealer associations 
in a number of cities. Then he was 
Chevrolet used car account executive 
a post that started from scratch 
after the war. The job needed a man 
with initiative, technique, tact. And 
he got a solid grounding in prepara- 
tion and 


presentation. Adams. sel- 


dom carries work home, worries 
that his new duties will cut him off 
from old friends, is an unlikely pros 
pect, however, for an ulcer. When a 
reporter asked him what organiza- 
tions he belonged to he popped out 


with “the Lathrup Village P.T.A,” 
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Sprinkler 


over it. His store sold more of the 


coffee than any other L.A. outlet. 
His reward: transfer to Dallas as 
plant manager for the coffee opera- 
tions. In four months he jumped 


coffee 
month to 200,000. 


sales from 70,000 pounds a 
He joined Purex 
in ’53 as assistant division manage 
for the Southwest. Division. Purex 
is a new company, as American indus- 
try goes. It was founded in 1927 by 
three men who began production of 
Consolidated 


bleach in a_ bathtub. 


sales, for °57, were over $50 million. 


In recent years the company has 


bought Manhattan Soap Co., pri- 


marily to gain a sales force. 


More Major Marketers Turn 


To Flexible Advertising 


Current business slowdown speeds trend to reduce rigid 
programs, and to increase "hard sell"' on specific products, 


concentrating on markets of more challenge and profits. 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Flexibility is the word for 1958 
marketing and advertising. 

With “‘conditions” better or worse 
from market to market, many major 
manufacturers are concentrating on 
the who among their prospects 
wherever they are and whenever they 
seem to be ripe for the picking. 

Local media (newspapers, spot ra- 
dio, spot TV, outdoor) are prime 
beneficiaries of the trend, but national 
media are making themselves more 
flexible than ever before. Many maga- 
zines, for example, are offering much 
later closing dates, and there is a 
trend toward regional editions. Others 
stake out a claim for flexibility 
through a high degree of specializa- 
tion. The networks have taken steps 
to make it increasingly easy for adver- 
tisers to keep their commitments more 
maneuverable. 

The trend toward flexibility con- 
fuses the advertising picture this win- 
ter, as schedules flop out of one media 
into another. Joseph J. Hartigan, vice 
chairman in charge of media for 
Campbell-Ewald was quoted in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune the other day, 
“What is essentially a basic readjust- 
ment by many advertisers is being con- 
strued as a cut-back in budgets. It is 
more a case of shuffling media and 
keeping flexible than it is one of drop- 
ping out of advertising.” 

This trend, which began before 
the economic recession, is now being 
speeded by it. Increasingly, the local- 
market media are being put to work 

not only for tests or “specials” or 
to reenforce campaigns in national 
media—but as primary forces for gen- 
erating more and lower-cost sales. 
In the five years 1952-56, the 
Editor’s note: This is the first of a 


series of “round-ups” on current 


usage of advertising media. 
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Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
estimates that expenditures of all 
national advertisers in mewspapers 
rose 32%, from $526 million to $695 
million. (1957 newspaper figures fer 
accounts are not yet available.) 

For the same period McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., figures for Printers’ 
Ink show that newspapers’ “‘national”’ 
revenue climbed 40%, from $562 
million to $789 million. These esti- 
mates include production costs. 

For various media, in this five-year 
period, McCann-Erickson estimates: 

Magazine advertising increased 
29%, from $616 to $795 million. 
While network TV gained 146%. 
from $256 to $630 million, spot (or 
flexible) TV climbed 246% —. or 
about 70% faster — from $94 to 
$325 million. Though network radio 
declined 56%, from $161 to $71 mil- 
lion, spot (or flexible) radio ex- 
panded 13%, from $141 to $159 
million. 

Major advertisers, on the whole, 
stepped up newspaper expenditures in 
this period at a faster rate than did 
all national advertisers using this 
medium. Bureau of Advertising fig- 
ures reveal: 

Seventeen large food advertisers 
boosted combined newspaper expendi- 
tures between 1952 and 1956 by 
more than 50% —from about $35 to 
about $54 million. General Foods, 
General Mills, Standard Brands and 
Borden reduced newspaper efforts 
substantially. But National Biscuit 
and Campbell Soup quadrupled. Pills- 
bury, Libby and National Dairy 
trebled. Armour, Nestle and Conti- 
nental Baking more than doubled. 
Kellogg nearly doubled. Swift, 
Quaker Oats and Hunt Foods made 
smaller increases. Heinz newspaper 
expenditures were about unchanged. 


Five leading soft drink advertisers 
also expanded more than 50% — 
from a combined $4 million to $6.9 
million. (In 1957 the largest of them, 
Coca-Cola, cut out network TV and 
reduced sharply in magazines to spend 
a much larger share of the $35 mil- 
lion company-bottler budget in local 
media. ) 

Seven biggest brewers raised their 
newspaper ante more than 50% — 
from $4 to $6.7 million. (In 1957, 
paced by Schlitz, several of them 
spent an even larger share in news- 
papers. ) 

The Big Four distillers spent 
nearly 50% more in newspapers — 
from $21.7 million in 1952 to $30.5 
million in 1956. 

The Big Six tobacco companies— 
American, Brown & Williamson, Lig- 
gett & Myers, Lorillard, Philip Mor- 
ris and Reynolds—nearly doubled in 
this medium, from $12.2 to $22.7 
million. 

The Big Three motor car manu- 
facturers more than doubled, from 
$42.8 to $97 million. 

Eleven leading oi! refiners—10 of 
them “sales billionaires’ — trebled 
collectively from $7.5 to $23.6 mil- 
lion. (Three years ago Shell started 
a stampede toward local media. Its 
$4.2 million in 1956 continued to be 
the largest oil budget in newspapers. ) 

On the other hand, the five largest 
rubber companies expanded less than 
10%, from $4.5 to $4.9 million. 

Despite reductions by five electric 
manufacturers — hit by a “saturated” 
appliance market — four others in- 
creased sharply enough to lift a nine- 
advertiser group total nearly 50%, 
from $12.3 to $17.4 million. While 
Admiral, Avco, Philco, Sylvania and 
Motorola cut down, G-E, Westing- 
house, RCA and Sunbeam lifted their 
newspaper expenditures from $6.7 to 
$16.8 million. 

Four metals producers—U.S. Steel, 
Alcoa, Kaiser and Reynolds—gquad- 
rupled from about $500,000 to $2.1 
million. All of them expanded 
sharply. 

A chemical “group” composed of 
du Pont, Union Carbide and Mon- 
santo, doubled from $2.4 to $4.8 mil- 
lion. (Monsanto’s 15-fold rise was 
primarily responsible. And this in 
turn was due almost entirely to the 
Monsanto detergent “all,” since sold 
to Lever Brothers.) 

Seven airlines nearly trebled, from 
$5.3 to $14.4 million. (In order of 
1956 newspaper expenditures they 
were: Eastern, American, TWA, 
United, Pan Am, National and 
Delta. ) 

As a group of five publishers ex- 
panded in newspapers less than 10%, 
from $6.4 to $7 million. Time, Inc., 
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—1952 through 1956 
Major National Advertisers 1952 1956 


MILLIONS MILLIONS 
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nearly 50%. (But Double 
Walter PF Black 
Reader's Digest 
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Gillette made a modest 
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Block Drug, Inter 
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Kimberly-Clark \IcKesson & Rob 
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vere down SI arply. 

Even when a brand is first in total 
nationally, it is rarely first in 

major markets. Tact, 


be 


a brand 
t board and 
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St across ne 


some 

I his situation is dramatized by the 
iunnual Consolidated Consumer Anal 
ysis conducted by newspapers in 23 
markets, from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Ore., and from Washing 
ton, D.C., to Honolulu. The CCA 
report shows 


and brand 


arietcty oT 


consumer product us¢ 


breferences tor a wide 


toods, Soaps, drugs- 


lome appli inces, automo 


s, beverages, and others. 


Brand Availability 


Brand availability is 
iunnual survey of Product 
Distribution Scripps- Howard 
lewspaper markets. In 


, 
toods and 


reported in 


Csrocery 


addition to 
these S-H 
newspapers degree of distri 


bution 


among all types and sizes of 
their markets, of 


soaps and cleaners, 


grocery stores in 

aluminum foil 

products, animal food, and 

Che 14 markets reach 

rom New York and Washington to 
Albuquerque and San Francisco. 

‘Take coffee, for example and spe 
ifically General Foods’ Maxwell 
House: GF spends $80 million an 
nually for all forms of advertising. 
Sut tl big budget must be spread 
over scores of brands. Some of the 
brands are also-rans. Maxwell House, 
however, leads all coffee brands in 
sales. 

Among a// 23 CCA markets, Max 
well House stands first in preference 
t coffees. Yet its share of 
onsumer preference drops from 
59.3% in Omaha to 29.3% in Sac 


or soluble 


42 


ramento. In the S-H markets distri- 
bution of this soluble coffee is uni- 
formly strong—from 97% in Evans 
ville to 81% in Washington. 

On the other hand, among regular 
coffees, consumers in only five of the 
23 CCA markets Maxwell 
House. Folger’s is first in nine of 
them, and Hills Brothers in four. In 
Duluth-Superior, Omaha and Wash- 
ington local coffee brands prevail. 

While Coca-Cola represents about 
40% of all the soft drinks that go 
down America’s gullet, it is preferred 
CCA markets. 

Up also leads in nine; Pepsi-Cola 
in two. In Milwaukee and Portland, 
Maine, local brands win. 


preter 


in only nine of the 


Varied Distribution 


Coca-Cola 
distribution in six of the 14 
in the 


Scripps-Howard gives 
100% 
markets, and more than 90% 
others, except Memphis (83%). 
Pepsi-Cola gets 100% in El Paso 
and Knoxville, but drops to 78% in 
Memphis. Royal Crown Cola ranges 
from 100% in Knoxville to 12% in 
New York and 8% in Pittsburgh. 

In pancake and wafHe mixes, Aunt 
Jemima throws her weight around 
but not uniformly. She gets 95% dis- 
tribution in Houston but only 77% 
in Washington. And among CCA’s 
consumers, she is first in 13 markets. 
western brand, 
seven, Pillsbury in two, and 
eral Mills’ Bisquick in one. 

Gerber might seem to have a baby- 
food “monopoly.”’ Consumers prefer 
it in 22 CCA markets. (Beech-Nut 
leads in Newark.) Yet the degree of 
reaches all the way 
from 96.5% in Modesto, Cal., to 
31.3% in Chicago. From 100% dis- 
tribution in Fort Worth, S-H shows, 
Gerber comes up with only 20% in 
New York and Pittsburgh, and 15% 
in Cincinnati. 

Then take Kellogg’s corn flakes: 
Its distribution—from 100% in Al- 
buquerque to 67% in Evansville 
seems hardly better than General 
Mills’ Cheerios; from 96% in Albu- 
82% in Washington. 
Meanwhile General Foods’ Post 
‘Toasties goes from 98% in Fort 
Worth and Houston down to 18% 
in New York. 

CCA 
cereal 

Packaged bacon: Swift is preferred 
in 14 of the 23 CCA cities. But Os- 
‘ar Mayer leads in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and regional brands get the 
nod in Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Seat- 
tle, Wichita, Washington, Duluth- 
Superior and Long Beach, Cal. The 
other “big packer” comes out slightly 


Among the 23 markets Ar- 


Sperry, a leads in 


Gen 


ts preterence 


querque_ to 


does not report on ~old 


consumer preterences. 


worse: 


mour runs the gamut from second to 
ninth. 

Margarine is a free-for-all among 
strong contenders. Perhaps because 
the CCA analysis is “weighted west- 
ward,” Nucoa is preferred in seven 
markets. Blue Bonnet wins in six and 
All-Sweet in four. But Nucoa falls 
to 1lth in Portland, Maine. Blue 
Bonnet comes out eighth in Fresno 
and All-Sweet 11th in Columbus. 

Similarly, in the Scripps-Howard 
report, Nucoa’s distribution drops 
dizzily from 88% in San Francisco 
to 3% in Cleveland and Memphis 
and zero in Cincinnati and Evans- 
ville. Blue Bonnet: From 85% in 
Evansville to 28% in Cleveland. All- 
Sweet: From 73% in Albuquerque 
to 10% in Cincinnati. 

Another mainstay of General Foods 
is Birds Eye. While this brand, in 
frozen vegetables, still leads nation- 
ally, Pictsweet is preferred in five 
far-western markets. And while Min- 
ute Maid and Snow Crop share the 
firsts in frozen orange juice, a char- 
called Donald Duck means 
liquid citrus to central California. 


acter 


The Soup Picture 


After long decades of first-after- 
reading-matter positions in national 
magazines, and then large plunges 
into broadcasting, Campbell Soup 
went heavily “local” in the 1952-56 
period. Newspaper expenditures grew 
from $1.1 to $3.9 million. (Campbell 
continues in other media, including 
network TV.) On the other hand 
Heinz soups (on which newspaper 
efforts were merely “maintained” in 
this period) comes out with half, or 
less, of Campbell’s distribution in the 
14 S-H markets. 

Reynolds’ pioneering in aluminum 
foil has paid off. It leads in consume 
preference in 21 of the 23 CCA cities. 
It also leads in distribution in 12 
of the 14 S-H cities. Yet its distri- 
bution ranges from 98% in Fort 
Worth to 30% in Knoxville. 

In all 23 CCA cities, P&G’s Tide 
is the No. 1 consumer choice among 
household laundry products. And in 
the S-H markets Tide’s distribution 
is between 89 and 100% Col- 
gate’s Ajax is similarly strong on 
both counts, among scouring cleansers 
... In toilet soaps Lever’s Lux takes 
first place in nearly two-thirds of the 
CCA markets, and also has strongest 
distribution in S-H markets. But Lux 
“preference” drops from 26.9% in 
Wichita to 12.1% in Seattle. 

The leading beer brands nationally 

Schlitz and Budweiser—fail to win 
a “first” in any CCA market. Though 
Schlitz may ‘‘make Milwaukee fa- 
mous,” Blatz outsells it there. Else- 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ Want to build a fire under your sales? You can do it in Indianapolis where there’s 
plenty of fuel to feed the flames! For instance: home ownership is a red hot 71%,* 


and average annual income per family is a blazing $6,882!+ No wonder General 


Merchandise Store Sales are 79.7% above the national average. Department Store 
| 


Sales 55.4% above, and Furniture and Home Furnishing Store Sales 42.7°¢t above. 


For a bright and glowing future light your torch in Indianapolis. Write today for 


complete market and circulation data. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN INDIANA 


Sate 
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One of America’s largest, 
richest markets . .. where 
your advertising message 
can be delivered 385,000 
times each day by two 
of America’s greatest 


newspapers. 


any other brand. 
und its subsidiary Hotpoint 
electric 
Yet G-E’s standing falls from 
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2.5% in Hono 
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Small Margin of Preference 
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sold in all 
Shell gets top choice in 
n the Pacific 
none, of CCA’s 
the Standa d 
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lead in their mar- 
Sut rarely does even 
get more than one-third 
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Among tires, Goodyear got 16 
firsts, Firestone six and Montgomery 
Ward, one. Goodyear and Firestone 
preferences went from 32 and 16%. 
U.S. Rubber and Goodrich, however, 
mainly went preferred by only 15% 
( Good- 
estone expanded news- 


to 5% of local motorists. 
vear and Fj 
paper expenditures a combined 50% 
in the 1952-56 period, while U. S. 
Rubber and Firestone reduced.) 

\irline revenue sources and adver- 
tising expenditures both are predomi- 
nantly on-line. Partly because most of 
the markets in the CCA report are in 
the West, United got strong 
preference, 

Consolidated Consumer Analysis 
found interesting trends in smoking: 
Among both women and men, be- 
tween 1955 and 1957, preference for 
filter-tip cigarettes approximately 
doubled. Viceroy and Winston tied 
for first among women, and Winston 

far out front with men. The 


non-filter favorite with women was 
Pall Mall and with men, Camel. 

Viceroy filter’s female standing 
went all the way from 38.4% in 
Honolulu to 11.1% in Portland, 
Maine — and, conversely, Winston’s 
from 40.4% in Portland to 14.99% in 
Honolulu. Women’s Pall Mall pref- 
erence declined from 40.1% in Hono- 
lulu to 24.5% in Portland, Ore. 

Among men Winston’s vote 
dropped from 43.6% in Duluth- 
Superior to 15.4% in Honolulu. 
Camel was more stable, between 
Modesto to 20.7% in 
Chicago. Only in Newark was Camel 
less than first. There its 21.6% pref- 
erence was exceeded by Chesterfield, 
with 22.8%, and Pall Mall, 22%... 

National advertising has long 
helped advertisers to strengthen dis- 
tribution and to build nation-wide de- 
mand. It was also easier to spend, say 
$2 million for double spreads in a 
few mass magazines than to buy the 
equivalent in newspapers. 

Though a $2 million budget will 
buy 8,000 lines in every U.S. daily, 
this of course calls for more space 
buying and checking. 

More recently the solution has 
been: Spend the $4 million (inflation 
having boosted the cost of every- 
thing) in a network TV show, maybe 
a semi-spectacular. 

Whatever the advantages of TV, 
it is only one of a lot of ways to get 
a brand story told, and sold. Yet 
many agencies have become predomi- 


96.59 in 


nantly TV agencies. 


TV Gets Big Slice 


Of 25 agencies billing more than 
$25 million each in 1956, which re- 
ported media breakdowns to Adver- 
tising Age, 11 spent most of their 
total in TV. (Only five spent most in 
newspapers. ) 

Among 
the $10-$25-million billings bracket, 
nine spent most in TV, and only five 
in newspapers. 

Agencies under $10 million gen- 
erally were more inclined to favor 
such printed media as newspapers, 
magazines and business papers. 

Even among the largest shops, of 
course, the breakdown varied: 

Of J. Walter Thompson’s $255 
million in 1956, 31% went to TV, 
23% to newspapers, 21% to maga- 
zines and farm publications. BBDO 
put 33.5% of its $194.5 million into 
TV, 22.5% into magazines, and 
19.1% newspapers. 

But into TV Benton & Bowles 
spent 52% of $92 million; Leo Bur- 
nett Co. 53.1% of $79 million; Ted 
Bates & Co. 70.3% of $75.7 million; 


/ 


Compton 52% of $59.1 million, and 


19 reporting agencies in 


Maxon more than half of $28 million. 
Among some less large shops TV 
took: 50% of Tatham-Laird’s $22 
million; 54% of Earle Ludgin’s $13 
million; 65% of Geoffrey Wade's 
$11 million; 65% of North Adver- 
tising’s $10 million; 80% of the $8.4 
million of Guild, Bascom & Bon- 
figli, and 58.4% of the $6.9 million 
billed that year by Knox Reeves. 

Yet, despite the combined weight 
of such TV forces—and obviously 
the clients must have thought well 
of TV, too—many major advertisers 
are making more of local-market ad- 
vertising—specifically in newspapers. 

Here are some advertisers who 
have discovered—or rediscovered— 
the advantages of this type of flexible 
advertising: 

Cadillac (MacManus, John & 
Adams) spends the largest part of 
its budget in newspapers. (In the five- 
year period Cadillac stepped up news- 
paper expenditures from $2.8 million 
to $3.8 million.) 

Gulf Oil (Young & Rubicam) tells, 
in newspapers, what new Gulf Crest 
gasoline means to “Metropolitan New 
York,” and a lot of other markets. . . 
Skelly Oil (Bruce B. Brewer) in- 
creased average sales of a new gaso- 
line 53% from a campaign in 54 
newspapers in its 16-state marketing 
area. . .. In 10 years Sinclair Oil 
(Morey, Humm & Warwick) multi- 
plied newspaper expenditures from 
$85,948 to $1,733,642. An independ- 
ent survey showed that 79% of deal- 
ers found this program increased 
brand awareness, station traffic, and 
sales. 

Flexible advertising can sell steel: 
The success of U. S. Steel’s ‘“Opera- 
tion Snowflake” (BBDO) with re- 
tailers is suggested by the fact that, 
when first run, in the fall of 1955, 
it appeared in newspapers of 300 mar- 
kets. In the fall 1956, 500 newspaper 
markets were used, and last fall 675. 


Local Dealers Listed 


Lees Carpets (N. W. Ayer & Son) 
switches from ‘national media” to 
Sunday supplement advertising in 275 
newspapers—listing dealers in each 
metropolitan area. The latter, says 
Lees, supplies “the missing link” in its 
advertising. 

Rexall Drug Co. (BBDO) this 
year will spend more than $2 million 
in 12 campaigns in 78 individual news- 
papers and in Sunday supplements. In 
this case consistent newspaper adver- 
tising will be “supported” by net- 
work TV in the spring and fall for 
two of the “events.” 

All the railroads have not ‘“de- 
faulted” their passenger business to 
the airlines. (See Railroad vs. Air- 
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“This is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


Whip up high-standing sales figures easily, instantly 
by delving into the Growing Greensboro Market. It’s 
a miracle mix of current prosperity and record growth. 
In per family retail sales, the Growing Greensboro 
Market ranks fourth in the Nation and second in the 
South. One-sixth of North Carolina’s population live 
in this prosperous market and account for‘one-fifth of 
the state’s $4 billion annual retail sales. Follow the 
simple directions of successful advertisers. Run regular 
schedules in the Greensboro News and Record and 
you'll have a package that produces constant and 
continual sales. Over 100,000 circulation daily. Over 
400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 
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Greensboro 
News and Kecord 


Sales Management Figures GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


CITY. LACKAWANNA: 
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~ FEATURE 
PARADE 


Impressive 


Intensive 


Worcester’s Sunday Telegram 
Feature Parade, the only 

cally edited Sunday magazine in Central New England, 

has establ shed 2 a 


! 


2 year lineage growth of over 


55.7%* 
91.9% coverage of the 


2nd market in Massachusetts 


{Daily y circulation 163,573; Sunday 104,590 
Publishers Statement 6 months ending Sept. 30, 1957) 


GAIN 109,568 lines 
The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Howard M. Booth, Publisher 
MOLONEY, wriyen & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Not ” Representatives 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WIAG AND WYAG-FM 


Black and 1, 2 or 3 col 


COMING SOON 


TENSION: 
Is It an Occupational Disease 
Among Executives? 
This is an article that you'll pass along to your fellow executives. 
It is based on a study by the Life Extension Foundation which 
probes into the executive’s life, his habits . . . and his neuroses. 
Jot down now what you think the answer to the above question 
is. Then, read this provocative article in the forthcoming issue. 
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line advertising trend story in SAZ, 
October 4, 1957.) Through Mce- 
Cann-Erickson, Ltd., Canadian Na- 
tional Railways in 1955 ran a four- 
month campaign in 47 U.S. news- 
papers. Results have led to an increase 
in schedule to 109 newspapers in 74 
U.S. markets, plus Sunday supple- 
ments, on a year-around basis. 

Some advertisers who are currently 
stepping up newspaper efforts are 
Ralston-Purina, for Rice Chex; du 
Pont for Zerone-Zerex anti-freeze ; 
Borden, for Starlac; General Elec- 
tric. American Dairy Association is 
expanding in this medium about 50% 
and American Oil Co., stepping up 
from $400,000 to $1 million. 

Some others who are finding that 
flexible or maneuverable, advertising 
can make for more sales impact are: 
Avoset, Diamond Walnut, Dole Pine 
apple, Foremost Dairies, Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Roma Wine and 
Wine Advisory Board. (The wine 
people decided to advertise where the 
wine-drinkers are!) 

Regional decentralization leads to 
more regional advertising: In the 
1952-56 period the now highly-decen- 
tralized Prudential Life doubled 
newspaper advertising, from $1.1 to 
$2.2 million. The latter figure was 
more than twice as much in news- 
papers as that of the other four among 
the five biggest life insurance com- 
panies — Metropolitan, Equitable, 
New York Life and John Hancock — 
combined. Prudential is making its 
operations flexible to meet. still- 
greater opportunities, but not at the 
sacrifice of general magazines and 
network TV and radio where big in- 
creases, also, have been made. @ 


Escapism or Refuge 


“Our studies show that the 
trend in our society is not to- 
ward escapism, but toward find- 
ing refuge from the uncertain- 
ties and menaces of the con- 
temporary world. Mostly this 
refuge is found in a_ family- 
centered life. ... Young or old, 
today’s families are doing things 
together, playing together, plan- 
ning together, watching tele- 
vision together. 

“The house, the home, the 
family understanding represents 
not only a central life-goal, but 
a source of constant excitement, 
interest and buying decisions.” 

Dr. Ernest Dichter 
President 

Institute for Motivational 
Research, Inc. 
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ADVERTISING, ONCE STOPPED, GATHERS MOMENTUM SLOWLY 


This manufacturer must be nameless; he is 7 For the years up to 1931 he was a consistent 
"ashamed of his experience. advertiser; he sold an average of 18% of his 
industry's sales. 


PERCENT OF INDUSTRY SALES 


Then he waited, prayed and hoped; he did little Business went to harder-selling competitors; his 
" advertising, 1931 through 1934. share-of-market dropped to 10%. 


PERCENT OF INDUSTRY SALES 


1931 1934 


In 1935 he began advertising again and that year 6. By maintaining advertising pressure he went 
" captured 12% of the business. back to 16% — but still behind where he was 
in 1931. 


PERCENT OF INDUSTRY SALES ,, PERCENT OF INDUSTRY 


16% 
18% 


In off-periods there’s always a temptation to “save money” by slashing marketing 
investments — but a temporary saving can be a permanent loss. Smart competi- 
tors (and other industries) will move in while the economizer waits and hopes. 
Pictograph by Sales Management Source: Case history by Philadalphia Chapter of N.I.A.A. 
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Execs Fly Island 


Three years ago, Hawaiian Airlines was in a nose-dive— 
1954 operating loss $650,000. Then two young men, both 
under 40 and sales wise, took over the controls... 


Selling service to customers who 
are 4,000 to 6,000 miles away is a 
very special sort of sales problem. 

Hawaiian Airlines has such a prob- 
lem: persuading incoming travelers 
to venture beyond the metropolitan 
Honolulu-Waikiki area and to go 
pleasure-tripping to the exotic 
hibiscus-perfumed outer islands. 

Since the company’s reorganization 
in 1955, it has found some effective 
ways to accomplish its objective. Red 
ink has turned to black, and profits 
leaped from $77,000 in 1956 to $200,- 
000 in 1957. The immediate future 
looks even rosier, in view of a fore- 
cast of a 20% increase in island visi- 
tors this year. 

It’s one thing to tell a tourist: “A 
ole oi i noho ike ia Hawaii’ (“You 
have not lived until you have seen all 
Hawaii’). But if he’s already paid 
about $1,500 to reach the mid-Pacific 


paradise from Buffalo or Kansas City, 
it takes a little doing to get him to 
spend an additional $100 or so to 
“see all Hawaii’—especially if he’s 
on a budgeted vacation, as so many 
people are. 

In fact, Hawaiian Airlines was 
losing its shirt in this effort—$652,- 
315 in 1954. Losing face somewhat, 
too. The organization was proud of 
its history: It is one of the oldest of 
its kind, having been launched in 
1918 by Stanley Kennedy, an early 
aviation planner right up there with 
such history makers in the field as 
C. R. Smith and W. A. Patterson. 
Proud, also, of its perfect safety rec- 
ord—26 years of carrying as many 
as 388,000 passengers annually with 
never a fatality. 

Arthur D. Lewis, then only 35, 
stepped into the picture as president 
in 1955, and completely overhauled 


<4 TALENTED EMPLOYES entertain 
travel agents and potential customers 
as part of the airline’s bid for more 
tourist sales. Salesman Moke Kaaihue 
and Mary Yop, stewardess, are shown. 


BEAUTY CONTEST winners and > 
dancers from the island are selected 
for stewardesses. They strum the 
ukelele or hula aloft. A Narcissus 
Festival Queen serves pineapple juice. 


not only management and sales pro- 
cedures but practically everything else 
about the tottering airline. His 14 
years with American Airlines (he was 
assistant vice-president when he left 
the mainland) had given him both 
wide experience and wide acquaint- 
ance, and he started gathering officer 
material from other State-side air- 
lines. From a United Airlines’ district 
sales managership came Jack C. 
Tobin, only 39 himself, to become 
vice-president of sales and _ service. 
Lewis and Tobin assembled a new, 
young management team, its members 
all under 45. In many cases their 
only background in merchandising 
Hawaiian travel was what they had 
learned from the mainland—but that 
proved enough. 

Says Tobin: “We draw heavily 
upon every known source of informa- 
tion about modern marketing tech- 


Airline into Black 


niques. (We read SALES MANAGE- 
MENT from cover to cover, for in- 
stance.) No longer does a profitable 
airline fly planes by the seat of its 
pants, but by a well thought out and 
budgeted program. In selling we use 
endless research. 

“Tt was market research that led us 
to add eight DC-3’s to our five Con- 
These DC-3’s have ‘View- 
masters,’ huge five-feet-wide picture 
windows — which other companies 
with planes flying over scenic areas 
have been quick to copy. When pas- 
sengers pass over spectacular sights, 
such as the red-hot earth cooking in 
Kilauea Crater or Haleakala — a 
crater big enough to swallow Man- 
hattan Island — they can photograph 
the attraction right through the win- 
dow glass. 

“In both plane types we found a 
way to increase unit sales by 15%. 


vairs. 


(Why sell a package of cigarettes 
when you can sell a carton?) In the 
DC-3’s, we enlarged seating capacity 
from 24 to 31 seats; in the Convairs, 
from 44 to 55. We did this without 
reducing the quality of the seating. 
We simply eliminated such things as 
coat racks and other non-essentials. 

“Douglas Aircraft and other major 
company air research showed the cus- 
tomer was more interested in plush 
details than in spaciousness. So we 
have indulged in de luxe contoured, 
foam rubber seats covered in a fabric 
so new that we were ahead of Lock- 
heed Electra in its use. Research on 
decor and color found our public re- 
ceptive to sophisticated Polynesian in- 
fluence: Tones of aqua, tan and 
brown now decorate the interior of 
our renovated planes. 

“The aqua extends to the new uni- 
form color for our stewardesses, who 


CLL LULLe ILA ES 


are mostly island beauty contest win- 
ners and dancers. These girls do the 
hula aloft or play the ukelele, and 
serve fruit juice. Vanda orchids are 
further courtesies.” 

When Tobin looked at the plane 
exterior colors being used at the time 
he became sales chief, he shuddered. 
Another area underwent investiga- 
tion. “We studied packaging,” Tobin 
comments, “for the color of an air 
plane performs a function similar to 
that of packaging. We chose red and 
white in a clean-lined design, simpli- 
fied the markings of our name on 
the sides.” 

Packaging inquiry led to another 
plus for the airline. Hawaiian carries 
90% of the inter-island freight. When 
detailed cost studies indicated that, 
prior to the Lewis presidency, cargo 


WAIKIKI FIELD OFFICE has Poly- 
nesian decor and staff lovelies who 
wreathe incoming Hawaiian Airlines 
tourists with leis. Some 30% of the 
business comes from tourist travel. 


Young Execs Fly Isiand 


Airline into Black 


revenues had been too low, rates had 
to be raised. In conjunction with the 
increase more helpful service was of- 
fered, particularly in the form ot 
better packaging, under the 
supervision of Nolin Cramer, cargo 
sales manager. Many items flown, 
such as vegetables, are highly perish- 
able; many, such as bread, are low 
packaging pro- 
additional 
means more money in the till. 
If the airline can find a way to 
having them 
eliminate containers entirely, it pro- 
ceeds in that direction, too. Fish 
used to be air-shipped in heavy iron 
tubs. Hawaiian Airlines finished the 


Cargo 


cost. Efficiency in 


duces space tor cargo, 


aid its customers by 


ARTHUR D. LEWIS took over 
ailing Hawaiian Airlines in 1955 
after 14 years with American 
He had been Ameri- 
can’s assistant vice-president in 
charge of planning. It was he 
who originated the family plan, 
to boost mid-week sales—a plan 
now used by almost every air- 
line. Lewis became consultant 
on airline mobilization to the 
transportation during 
the Korean conflict and was con- 
sultant to the defense air trans- 
port administration between 
1951-1955. In Honolulu he is a 
Chamber of Commerce director 
and fund chairman of the Heart 
Association. 


Airlines. 


division 


(continued) 


inside of air freighters with Fiber- 
glas, made it possible for the com- 
mercial fisherman to pour his tuna 
right into the plane from ports at 
Oahu, Maui and Kona, Hawaii, and 
race back out to the fishing ground 
while his catch was flown to Hono- 
lulu canneries. 

‘Today 70% of the airline’s business 
consists of freight movement and na- 
tives’ inter-island traveling. ‘The other 
30% is malihini (newcomer) traffic, 
In the 1955 sales department re- 
organization, Tobin appointed two 
major department heads, one to di- 
rect freight and native travel (here 
there is competition from “‘I/PA-Aloha 
Airlines, and from three charter cat 


JACK C. TOBIN, vice-president 
of sales and service, was voted 
“Outstanding Young Man” by 
the Chicago Junior Chamber in 
1949 and “Man of the Year” by 
United Airlines two years later. 
He was 39 when he left United 
as Dallas district sales manager 
in 1955. Hawaiian Week cele- 
brations on the mainland are 
Tobin’s specialties. He promoted 
a true Texas-sized Hawaii Week 
in Texas, a state-wide celebra- 
tion with a proclamation by Gov. 
Allen Shivers and followed up 
with events in Seattle, San 
Francisco and Denver. He is a 
cum laude University of South- 
ern California graduate. 


riers); the other to make a more 
determined bid for the tourists. 

By working with some 3500 U.S. 
and Canadian travel agents who are 
in a position to get tourists to pay in 
advance for inter-island side trips be- 
fore they leave their home _ bases, 
Tobin anticipates reversing the above 
percentages by 1965. At that time 
he expects 70% of his firm’s business 
to be tourist in nature. With that 
goal in mind, he is now allocating 
40% more sales effort to the main- 
land than the current market justifies. 

His belief in the tourist future is 
based on the proposed change by all 
major airlines to jet planes in 1959, 
and a full-bloom jet age by 1965. 

“The jets will be twice as large 
as the present airliners, and will 
bring Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia people (now making up half 
the Hawaiian tourist influx) to Wai- 
kiki in a little less than four hours— 
travel time cut in half. Similarly jets 
will get tourists from the East Coast 
to Los Angeles in four and one-half 
hours. In effect jets will throw a rope 
around the islands. Easterners and 
Mid-Westerners who have hesitated 
about Hawaiian vacations because of 
the travel time involved will no 
longer face that obstacle. This will 
mean the biggest‘ tourist boom the 
islands have ever known—a possible 
$61, million per year in comparison 
with today’s $114 to $2 million— 
and probably at no increased cost to 
the travelers themselves.” 

Tobin and his staff are cooperating 
with travel agents in many unusual 
ways. “Our sales personnel and stew- 
ardesses are talented musicians, and 
have been all over the mainland en- 
tertaining travel agents and their 
groups of potential clients. This has 
included sales groups in many indus- 
tries where a trip to Hawaii was to 
be used as a sales campaign ‘incentive. 
The show troupes have performed at 
individual gatherings as well as over 
TV and radio, but always under ar- 
rangements made by travel agencies. 

“We send such travel agencies di- 
rect mail monthly—color brochures, 
package travel plans and often some- 
thing of specific value in sales promo- 
tion, not just a sales plug,” Tobin 
continues. 

A typical travel package plan (in- 
cluding hotel fees) : “The Kamaaina 
Tour—six days. Two days and one 
night on Kauai, the Garden Island. 
One day and one night on Maui, the 
Valley Island. Three days and three 
nights on Hawaii, the Big Island, 
with accommodations in Hilo, at the 
Volcano House and in Kona, return- 
ing to Honolulu afternoon of the 
sixth day. Total fare, single, with 
tax: $231.60.” (See next page) 
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Advertising 
Revenue 
Up 


20 years in a row! 


$22,875,800 in 1957. Proof that 
advertisers have respect for 
NEWSWEEK’s outstanding 
news service . . . and its 
ability to deliver an affluent 
and responsive audience. 


Obviously it pays to 
advertise in NEWSWEEK. 


Newsweek 


NEWSWEEK... 
the magazine for 
communicative 
people 
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moting Hawaiian trips as 
sales awards, Tobin points out, 
“Travel is a prize only if it is a com 
plete pac kage. 

The something of specific value in 
sales promotion? In one case, it was 
a three-dimensional Brumberger 
power viewer with color slides of the 
ed and white planes, beautiful stew 
ardesses, hotels on the 
habited islands, pineapple fields, sugar 
Doris Duke’s dazzling 
Black Point home on Oahu, and simi- 
lar attractions. Thit 


various in 
plantations, 
ty thousand view 


over a year ago in 
boxes with a 


were sent out 


ers 


ttractive stor > 
ittractive storage 


map 


»f the islands on Che Hawaiian 


Airlines’ name and picture identifica- 
tion appeared on each color slide. 
New added regularly, 
especially of new hotel accommoda- 
tions. ‘This helps foster a close rela- 
tionship between the airline and the 
innkeepers. Hotels featured by the 
airline in this dual promotion include 
Niniloa, Hilo and Hukilau at Hilo, 
Hawaii; Kalalau Lookout, Kauai 
Inn, Coco Palm Lodge and Mene- 
hune Fishpond at Kauai; Waiaka 
Lodge and Kona Palms at Kona, 
Hawaii; Volcano House, Hawaii; 
Hona Ranch and Maui Palms, Maui. 
F. A. Phinney, partner in Hansen- 
Phinney Travel Agency, La Canada, 


slides are 


You can sell 
this ‘‘man-of-action’”’ 


He acts. He makes decisions. He 
influences corporate purchasing. He 
is active in civic affairs and has an 
important part in local government 
spending. .He has an average in- 
come of $14,429. When he acts— 
your product or services get sold! 


There are 349,508 of these “‘men- 
of-action’”’ waiting to read your sales 
message. And you can reach these 
‘“*men-of-action”’ quickly, easily and 
at the lowest cost per thousand of 
any business publication! 


These 349,508 ‘‘men-of-action” are sub- 
scribers of THE ROTARIAN and your 
selling message can reach them at the 
unbelievably low page cost of only $3.78 
per thousand! 


There is no waste circulation in THE 


“ROTARIAN. EVERY reader is a 


man who can personally buy your 
product or influence its purchase. 
Make your space dollars pay off in 
direct sales. 


To get action from ‘‘men-of-action”’ 
—put your sales message in 


The Retain. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
Send today for the new detailed Rotarian Audience Study 
showing the active purchasing power of The Rotarian's 
“man of-action”. 


Calif., testifies: “The viewer is a very 
fine selling tool. We use it a lot. 


Not the least ambitious advertising 


stratagem undertaken by the airline 
in its climb back to profits has been 
a 25-minute sound and color motion 
picture. “Our Islands of Hawaii” 
was produced for the firm of Cate 
& McGlone, Hollywood, and super- 
vised by Tobin. Quantities of prints 
were made. Since distribution started 
in 1956, it is estimated that one mil- 
lion prospective tourists have viewed 
the film—and the demand for it is 
increasing. J. Walter Thompson Co. 
requested 100 prints to use in Libby, 
McNeill and Libby pineapple promo- 
tion. The military service has sent it 
to Tokyo as an orientation film. Cour- 
tesy copies were made up for Pan- 
American, Northwestern, Pacific and 
various other mainland airlines. 


Sell Agents, Tourists 


Tobin does careful follow-through 
on all promotions, working from a 
specially designed sales record card 
which serves both as a check on re- 
sults obtained through travel agencies 
and a guide to their needs. 

Promotion to the travel agents 
comes out of the advertising budget, 
set for 1958 at $130,000. 

Of this Tobin states: “In the past 
our advertising has been inadequate— 
just local brochures and some use of 
mainland business journals. For the 
first time we are going into maga- 
zines of general interest. Our debut 
is in Sunset which we have selected 
because of its concentration in the 11 
Western States, which furnish half 
or more of our current tourists. 

“We are using black and white 
half pages to supplement the color 
already being used by Pan-American, 
Hawaiian Visitors’ Bureau and 
others. 

“We will continue with the win- 
dow displays and enlarged posters we 
began using about two years after 
embarking on a market analysis of 
what drew most response. It was the 
same analysis which revealed that our 
best mainland customers were travel 
agents—and led to our policy to tailor 
everything in our advertising and pro- 
motion to their needs.” 

Tobin is now getting travel agents 
ready for_his company’s next step. for: 
ward, one tied to the period of change 
Hawaii is undergoing in preparation 
for Jet Age. There’s been tremendous 
expansion in hotels and restaurants, 
for one thing—Henry Kaiser’s Ha- 
waiian Village, started two years ago, 
has a goal of over 3,000 rooms, more 
than existed in all Hawaii in 1953. 
Substantial programs are under way 
at Inter-Island Resorts and Island 
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The flourishing world of Mr. Chandler 


Executive suite to supermarket. A short distance 
in the world of packaging... the “‘flourishing world” 
of R. Carl Chandler, Board Chairman, Standard 
Packaging Corporation. 

A dynamic world. A kaleidoscopic world. But 
mostly, a convenience world. 


EGHENY LABEL DIVISION HILBERT C 


EXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION 


5S 


VISION 


Convenience packaging by Standard ranges from 
boxes for electronic tubes to bags for peat moss. 
Labels for bottles to wraps for butter. Vacuum 
packaging for meat to foil pouches for tobacco. 


Built-in convenience. Important in your product. 
Important in your package. 


STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONVENIENCE PACKAGING: FILM: FOIL -PAPER 


; BOX DIVISION 


Women have a world of their own...and a magazine of their own 


st  , 


CHANEL CREATES suits, nats 
ACCESSORIES FOR THE JOURNAL 
4 COLOR PACES By W LMELA CUSHMAN 


EXTRA-[ DEND HOUSE THAT GROWS 
5 WITH THE FAMILY 9 PAGES 
Sg OF THE JOURNAL S PORTFOLIO HOUSE 
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Today, more then ever— 


A woman’s world is a businessman’s business 


Issue after issue, Ladies’ Home Journal provides 
a rich, wonderful world—for women. Notice the 
features listed on our March cover? They’re just a few 
of the facets of the world women will find inside... 
And this is a world that means business—for businessmen. 


Businessmen know that the problem today 


is not just “reaching’”” women—but selling them, deeply Ladies’ 
and convincingly. Women take ideas from the tq te 
Journal into their hearts—and into their homes. And so, 
more and more advertisers turn to the 


No. 1 women’s magazine! 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


THE NO. [J maGazine For WOMEN * NO. Ee is circuration * no. Ej in NewssTanp SALES * No. Ed's avvertisine 


Holidays. Matson Steamship is in- 
creasing its hotel facilities. 

“This next step is based on confi- 
dence that the unprecedented tourist 
movement of the next few years will 
attract travelers who wish also to see 
other lands of the Pacific,” Tobin 
says. “After May 1, we will carry 
tourists to Tahiti and other romantic 
islands as far south of Honolulu as 
2600 miles.” 

The giant DC-6C bought for this 
venture made its maiden flight in 
January from Los Angeles to Hawaii. 
Its flexible interior permits it to carry 
104 passengers (large sales groups or 
military personnel) ; or 88 passengers 
who demand somewhat more plush 
interior appointments; or 54 passen- 
gers who want extremely luxurious 
surroundings. A fourth arrangement 
is a combination of any of the three 
above plus some cargo. A fifth is for 
carrying cargo only. Any change-over 
in interior plan can be made in four 
hours. The galley is capable of pro- 
ducing standard meals or lavish ones. 


Promotion Trips 


The DC-6C promotion, along with 
all other travel agency tie-ups, is run 
by the department under John F. 
Heiner (age 35), whom Tobin ap- 
pointed director of agency and tourist 
sales. Heiner has one representative in 
So. California, Samuel Kennedy, Jr., 
son of the airline’s pioneer founder, 
and a second in New York City. 
Otherwise mainland offensive is con- 
ducted directly by a flying squadron 
of representatives from the new Wai- 
kiki offices (located at the point of 
heaviest traffic in Waikiki), and by 
company officers who are all strong 
believers in frequent personal promo- 
tion trips. 

“It was perhaps as a result of our 
personal contact with the American 
Society of Travel Agents, whose con- 
ventions we've attended (the last one 
was held in Madrid) that the group 
decided to make Honolulu its 1960 
convention town,” Tobin says. 

The airline has 487 employes in 
spite of a “drastic discharge of un- 
qualified workers” at the time of re- 
organization. “We didn’t need as 
many people,” Tobin reviews the situ- 
ation, “but higher calibre ones. The 
firing and replacement created the 
paradox of a reduced budget with 
dramatically increased salaries. 

“First, we combined our sales and 
production departments—people who 
handle transportation at our airports 
—into one broad division, thus elimi- 
nating the jealousy that had existed 
between the two. Instead of having 
10 island offices, or one at each air- 
port or area served, we reduced these 
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to four county offices. The Maui of- 
fice, for instance, serves three islands 
and four airports. We put a manager 
and assistant in each county office, 
with county salesmen reporting to 
them instead of to Honolulu as they 
had done previously. Each field office 
retained was modernized with a con- 
temporary Polynesian motif similar 
to that used in our Waikiki offices. 
All in all, some $50,000 to $70,000 
went into decoration.” 

Besides Lewis and Tobin, the com- 
pany’s young official team consists of 
Brian A. Cooke (age 38), vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Lionel D. 
Machado (age 41), vice-president of 


operations; Lambert P. Irons (age 
44), secretary; and George k. 
Tanabe, assistant treasurer and as 
sistant secretary. 

Cooke, University of Hawaii gradu 
ate, in addition to directing finances, 
is responsible for market analysis 
forecasting of operating and financial 
results, budgetary control and special! 
cost studies. Machado, Curtiss 
Wright Technical School graduate 
was upgraded from company instruc- 
tor check pilot in the general shake-up. 
Irons, Yale graduate, had been with 
Trans World Airlines as an analyst. 

Founder Kennedy, now 65, re- 
mains as chairman of the board. ® 


Jungle telegraph reports --- never before --- 

have so many families «++ been buying --+ reading «>: 
enjoying «++ Michigan's oldest --- daily newspaper --- 
Bigger audience --- than any other --- newspaper 
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you see the friendly Free Press +++ everywhere! 
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KODAK MAKES AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


ANNOUNCING A NEW KODAK 
PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR 
AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


The new Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, 
Model AV-085, rolls prices back to 1955-56 
levels. It lists for just $439!* At the same time, 
it has all the essentials for good 16mm sound 
projection. The AV-085 is a true Pageant. 
As with all Pageant Projectors, you never 
oil the AV-085: it’s permanently lubricated 
for you at the factory. As with all Pageants, 
it is easy to operate, sets up in a jiffy with 
folding reel arms, attached belts, and simpli- 
fied film path. And it has Kodak’s exclusive 
Super-40 Shutter for added screen brilliance. 
New features, too—There’s a powerful, 
sensitive new amplifier, designed around 
printed circuits, to make it more compact, 
rugged, easy to service. It delivers its full 
rated 8 watts. For better listening, the speaker 


is housed in a baffled enclosure which as- 
sures good response over its entire frequency 
range. The speaker itself is an 11-inch oval 
shaped that way to make it compact—and 
designed to give you the same effective cone 
area as a conventional 8-inch round type. 

The Model AV-085 has a new type of pull- 
down claw that’s virtually wearproof, made 
of hard tungsten carbide. You'll have no 
problems with municipal electrical codes 
either—a new 3-wire cord provides for 
grounding, adapts to ungrounded outlets, too. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer to 
demonstrate the new AV-085 Pageant. Or 
write for Bulletin V3-22 for full details. No 
obligation, of course. 


*List price, subject to change without notic« 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


New low-cost Pageant Model AV-085 comes with 
economical 750-watt lamp, exclusive Kodak Super- 
40 Shutter for brilliant pictures on the screen. 
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Resonant, natural sound comes from new 11-inch 
oval speaker in baffled enclosure. Oval shape 
lends rigidity, makes case more compact. 


TV is Colt’'s Best Sales Gun 


By GEORGE F. HOOVER 


A hard-riding ITV gun salesman 
is doing a helluva fine job for Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Inc. 
‘Thanks to him “the gun that won the 
west” is making a comeback. 

The cowboy salesman’s name is 
Christopher Colt. His product is the 
Colt .45. That also happens to be 
the name of his video western series 
on ABC-TV (Friday night, 8:30- 
9:00 PM, EST). 

Chris Colt is not on the Colt Co. 
payroll in Hartford, Conn. But he, 
along with the other western pro- 
grams, has put the company back on 
top of the hand gun industry. It had 
slipped to a poor second behind Smith 
& Wesson following World War II. 
And sales have more than doubled in 
the past two years (1957 figure: 
above $5 million). 


Between 1871 and 1940, the Colt 


Co. produced about 230,000 Colt 
.45’s, popularly known as “The 
Peacemaker.” Production stopped in 
1940; there was just no demand. 

But that was before the shoot-em 
up boys dominated TV. The gun is 
going again. This year, Fred A. 
Roff, Jr., vice-president and director 
of sales, expects to sell over 15,000 
.45’s at $125 each. The “Frontier 
Scout,” an exact replica of the .45 
in a .22 caliber model is also expected 
to do well. Introduced last Novem- 
ber to sell at $49.50, Roff says Colt 
“can’t miss selling over 20,000 of 
them in 1958.” 

Wyatt Earp’s long-barreled “Bunt- 
line Special” is another reason Roff 
likes TV westerns. Carrying a price 
tag of $140 to $145, this weapon is 
now selling at the rate of 5,000 a 
year. Three seasons ago, when ‘““The 


COLT’S COWBOY SALESMAN: 
There doesn’t seem to be any affection 
in the eyes of Sam Colt as he hangs 
on the wall looking at his fictionalized 
namesake Chris Colt. But young Chris 
(actor Wayde Preston) is the best gun 
salesman Colt’s company has today. 
He sells Colt .45’s on the TV western 
of the same name and runs down out- 
laws while doing it. The result: Colt’s 
sales again lead the hand gun industry. 


Life and Legend of Wyatt Earp” 
started on ABC-TV, Colt had “no 
idea people would want the Bunt- 
line.” 

Before Hugh O’Brian turned Earp 
into a play-time byword among the 
nation’s youngsters, Colt estimates 
only 100 of the guns were produced. 

“Actually, the Buntline is a mis- 
nomer,” says Roff. “It got its name 
as a result of only five guns. Ned 
Buntline, the old writer who pro- 
moted Buffalo Bill, had the five guns 
made for such western lawmen as 
Earp and Bat Masterson. Colt never 
really produced the guns, but made 
them only on special order.” 

Designed by Sam Colt in 1863, the 
Colt .45 had its heyday from the 
1870’s to World War I. Originally 
manufactured for the Army, it was 
the “first gun made for cartridges,” 
says Roff. In the intervening years, 
changes on the gun have been rela- 
tively few. One big change is the 
price. In the old days, the .45 sold 
for around $17. Price on the Bunt- 
line was $20. 

Who’s buying the guns today? 
Some go to collectors. But a good 
portion is bought by members of be- 
tween 50 and 100 “Quick Draw 
Clubs,” which have recently sprung 
up across the country. For these 
quick draw addicts, who hold com- 
petitions, Colt produces a special .45 
with a 434 inch barrel. Regular 
barrel lengths are 5! inches and 
7% inches. 

Also buying the guns are those 
amateur sharpshooters who go in for 
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Ready to help you 
meet today’s marketing 
challenge... 


EK. F. MacDonal 


A new name for.-- 
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YONALD 
yMPSON. INC 


COMPANY 


New York 
Rochester 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Atlanta 
Jacksonville 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 
Louisville 
Indianapolis 
Toledo 

Fort Wayne 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Chicago 
Oshkosh 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
Houston 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Frankfurt 
Brussels 


& COM 


pANY 


Offices in principal cities 
U.S., Canada and Europe 


COMPANY 


Whatever the trend of your Company’s 

market or your own economic thinking, three 
facts stand out: 

Your business can expand in 1958 by increasing 
its share of market! 

Thousands of leading companies have improved 
their market position with the help of 
professionally handled sales incentive campaigns! 
The success of these campaigns is now more 
certain than ever before . . . due to the unparalleled 
reservoir of incentive experience, trained 
manpower and tested techniques now put at your 
disposal by The E. F. MacDonald Company. 
EFM executives have planned and created tens 
of thousands of successful campaigns. 
Additional offices provide efficient, on-the-spot 
service whether your salesmen operate 

locally, regionally, nationally or internationally. 
The EFM prize selection is finer and more 
flexible; an expanded world-wide staff assures 
greater long-range benefits from incentive 
travel awards. 

Yes, the marketing challenge today is real 

... but the remedy is ready and more powerful 
than ever. Why not investigate this unique 
marketing tool? A phone call or note will bring 
an EFM man to your office . .. and added 
power to your sales effort! 


The E. F. MacDonald Company 


WORLD-WIDE SALES INCENTIVE SERVICE / Dayton 2, Ohio 


Plinking” (tin can shooting). Roff 
says that because of its single action, 
the Colt is the “safest gun to instruct 
youngsters in using.” 

As a forerunner of the current 
cowboy melange on TV, Wyatt Earp 
has developed an impressive history. 
Rating wise, A. C. Nielsen places him 
second nationally in average audience 
(behind CBS-TV’s ‘“Gunsmoke’’). 
‘he ratings have also made Earp a 
hefty commercial enterprise. [See: 

Wings Boyswear Hits the Jackpot 
with Wyatt Earp ‘Tie-up,” SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, February 7, 1958, 
page 38.] Earp’s TV sponsors are 
the Procter & Gamble Co. and Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

Colt .45 hasn’t been around that 
long, and its success hasn’t been as 
overwhelming. But with luck the 
show's future could be bright. Al- 
though sponsor Campbell Soup Co. 
s dropping out as of next month, an 
ABC spokesman says he expects Colt 
to “run through spring, without spon- 
sor if necessary.” He doesn’t know 
why Campbell bowed out. 


Shift in Time 

When the show began last Octo 
ber, it was broadcast in the 10 pm 
time slot. But ABC and Campbell 
Soup thought it could pull bette: 
earlier. So January 3 it shifted to 
8:30 PM, just preceding the Frank 
Sinatra Show. Result: The February 


Guns That Don't Shoot 
But Do Sell 


it’s doubtful whether or not 
Sam Colt would have approved, 
but the Colt Co. also has its 
sights on the toy gun market. 

In association with Henry G. 
Saperstein, international mer- 
chandise licensor, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., the company has formed 
the Colt Firearms Toy Division, 
Inc. This firm, operated by 
Saperstein, will manufacture and 
distribute toy reproductions of 
many of the real Colt guns, in- 
cluding the .45, 

The guns, which sell for 
around $4.95 with holster set, 
were introduced officially at the 
New York Toy Fair, March 9. 


7 Trendex report shows it leading 
the time period with an 18.8 rating. 
Nielsen puts it a close second. Colt’s 
rating is higher than big-name Sinatra 
(who doesn’t care for horses). 
Along with the heightened demand 
for Colt guns since the westerns rode 
in, Fred Roff has brought about a 
complete change in the company’s 
marketing structure. Formerly, five 
company salesmen sold the guns to 
jobbers, who in turn sold them, 
along with other guns and sporting 


Ampex's Mr. Long: 
He's a Talker 


operators across the country. 


The president of Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Calif., a gentle- 
man named George |. Long, recently set a record—a record for 
long distance telephoning. In one day Mr. Long talked to 510 
persons in 48 states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico! 

The persons to whom he talked? 
America’s 510 TV stations. The reason for the talking spree? 
Ampex wanted to make a personal announcement of new tape 
recording equipment that records and plays back television pro- 
grams. Production of the equipment will begin in June 1958. 

Long pulled off his feat by means of 22 “conference” calls, 
during which he was heard by 24 persons at a time. His words 
were recorded on tape, played back into the telephone each 
time another two dozen listeners were connected by telephone 


Each of the calls lasted about five minutes. They started at 
7:30 a. m., with an average 10-minute interval between calls. 
It took nearly five hours for the complete operation. 

Long wanted his listeners to know that the order backlog on 
the new equipment will be cleared by April, seven months ahead 
of schedule, and that by June the company will start turning out 
prototype models of an electronic conversion accessory that will 
enable Ampex videotape recorders to record and play back video 
in full color as well as black and white. @ 


Owners or managers of 


equipment, to retailers and sporting 
goods dealers. 

Now Colt has 15 company sales- 
men. And the jobbers are out. Colt 
sells direct to a list of established 
Colt dealers. Dealership is not ex- 
clusive, but it is selective, says Roff. 

Dealer markup on Colt guns is 
25%. But at the end of the year the 
retailer can earn up to 10% more on 
a quantity rebate. At various levels 
of sales volume he can earn from one 
to ten percent more. 


Bulging Backlog 


Since Colt eliminated the jobbers, 
units per shipment direct to dealers 
have been equal to or ahead of what 
they were previously. Roff says in- 
coming domestic orders are now run- 
ning 45% ahead of last year and that 
the backlog of Colt .45 orders is so 
big it can’t be filled by June. 

Colt even has a new product. Al- 
though the company has stuck mainly 
to hand guns since the turn of the 
century, November of °57 saw the 
introduction of a Colt rifle. Dealer 
reaction was “excellent.” 

Because the Colt .45 played such a 
big part in the “development” of the 
Western United States, Roff thinks 
the “Colt Co. is, in a way, respon- 
sible for shows like ‘Colt .45’ and 
‘Maverick.’ Our guns are used almost 
exclusively on every major western 
show. And on the other hand, they 
certainly have helped us. Our sales 
increases are very decidedly attrib- 
uted to IV westerns, and the altera- 
tion of our sales structure.” 

It’s a good case in point for the 
benefits of “free advertising.” But 
Colt does its best to deserve the re- 
sults. From the beginning the com- 
pany has aided TV scripters in check- 
ing particulars of western gun lore. 
Rof! himself makes appearances on 
local television shows, armed with a 
collection of famous Colt guns, and 
gives a short history of the role guns 
played in the early west. 

‘The number of requests for return 
engagements has been “gratifying.”’ 

While Colt guns are the weapon 
on TV westerns, only recently has 
the company made an effort to achieve 
the same result with TV cops and 
robbers programs. Several years ago, 
before it became part of the Penn- 
Texas Corp., Colt lost a chance to 
have a gun used on perhaps the big- 
gest of the lot, “Dragnet.” 

The show’s producers had asked 
Colt for some guns which could be 
used on a “loan basis.”” Somebody 
said “no,” the guns had “to be 
bought.” So Dragnet used somebody 
else’s, for free. 

It couldn’t happen again. ® 
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/ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.7 billion 


/ 16% greater retail sales volume than the Baltimore metropolitan 
9 Pp 


county area e THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


¥ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers e THE MODESTO BEE 


You make a deep impression on California’s prosperous inland e THE FRESNO BEE 
valley when you advertise in The Bees. You can’t sell all of the & 

West’s richest state without them; shoreline journalism just Qs 
doesn’t get over the mountains. ~ 


Data source: Sales Management’s 1957 Copyrighted Survey 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES .. . O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


In the newspaper field, only McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Admiral Corp. .. . 
Walter D. Krautet becomes sales 


} 


Manager or the 


company’s Freezer- 


\ Condition Division. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Richard J. Mills, 


1 
S upped to 


eastern dist 


general sales 


Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
GO. sa 
Frank L. Mathes, dire 


becomes a v-p of this maker ot wiring 
devices, motor controls, and switches. 


The Celotex Corp. .. . 

E. E. Dierking is promoted from 
assistant general sales manager to gen 
eral line sales manager. 


Engelberg Huller Co. . 

James D. Kreager, a West Coast 
is advanced to sales man 
ager of the company’s Abrasive 
Machine Division. 


salesman, 


Eversharp, Inc... . 
William F. Murphy, Jr., comes to 


the company as general sales manager. 


ONE OF THE FIRST 100 MARKETS 


QUAD-CITIES MARKET DATA 


ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE, ILL. AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 


DISTINCTIVE in their location, and as a combina- 


tion, are the Quad-Cities. 


Here are four cities, in 


two states, on the Mississippi River. Single streets 
serve as political boundaries between Rock Island, 


Moline and East Moline on the Illinois side. 


The 


river is the boundary between Davenport, Iowa 


and the three Illinois cities. 


Social, business and 


physical proximity tie the Quad-Cities together 
into one metropolitan unit of over 14 million peo- 
ple. Figures below for the metropolitan area are 
from Sales Management’s 1957 Survey of Buying 


Power. 


QUAD-CITIES MARKET DATA 


(with rank among the 262 Metropolitan Areas) 


POPULATION 
(87th in population) 


RETAIL SALES $331,491,000 
(8ist in retai| sales) 
EB! PER FAMILY . 
(79th in buying power) 


FOOD SALES $71,211,000 
(84th in food sales) 


262,200 


$6,140 


DRUG SALES ...... $11,202,000 
(74th in drug sales) 


AUTO SALES $58,961,000 
(77th in automotive sales) 
GASOLINE SALES.. $22,770,000 
(78th in gasoline sales) 


LUMBER, HARDWARE $23,452,000 


And the WHBF additional 32-county farm audi- 
ence with a $300,000,000 gross cash income. 


CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 


WHB 


5000W — RADIO * 


100KW — TV 


For Market or Coverage Data Write or Call 


AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 


or Maurice Corken at WHBF, Rock Island, Ill. 


Hercules Motors Corp. . . . 

Arthur D. Marks is promoted 
from manager of the Foreign Division 
to sales director of the company. 


The Majestic Co., Inc. . . . 

Robert P. Dollar, sales manager 
of the Building Products Division, is 
elected a v-p; Don Winegardner, 
Heating & Air Conditioning Division 
sales manager, becomes a v-p and 


board member. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell . . . 

N.S. Bassett is promoted from field 
sales engineer to sales manager of the 
Davies Laboratories Division. 


National Broadcasting Co... . 

P. A. (Buddy) Sugg joins NBC 
as head of its Owned Stations and 
Spot Sales Division. 


Park & Tilford Distillers Corp. . . . 

John J. Mungan, monopoly states 
division manager, is upped to vice- 
president in charge of wine and spirit 
sales for the 17 states by Park & Til- 
ford, the sales company. 


Reynolds Metals Co. . . . 
David P. Reynolds, v-p in charge 


of sales, advances to executive v-p. 


Skelley Oil Co... . 

Don H. Miller is promoted from 
wholesale manager and assistant to 
the marketing v-p to general man- 
ager of marketing; L. S. Loudon, 
advertising manager, becomes 
manager of petroleum products. 


sales 


Smithcraft Lighting . . . 

George T. Wood joins this fluores- 
cent lighting equipment maker as 
manager of lighting sales. 


Stewart-Warner Corp. .. . 

Byron D. Booth, assistant 
manager for 11 years, becomes general 
sales manager of John W. Hobbs 
Corp., a division manufacturing time 
meters and automobile lights and 
switches. 


sales 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. . . . 
William F. Armstrong, adminis- 
trative sales manager of the Argus 
Cameras Division, takes the post of 
sales manager—national accounts. 


Underwood Corp. .. . 
Sam S. Smith becomes national di- 
rector of dealer sales. 


Vacuum Cleaner Corp. of 
America .. . 

Harvey Reese is appointed general 
manager for the Cordomatic 
Division; he continues as advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 


sales 
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if it’s a sport, it’s covered by WJR 


Most every sport that pits man against man, 
beast, mountain, or machine, gets its details 
reported on WJR .. . right down to the last whistle. 


In addition to daily sports bulletins, WJR pre- 
sents “6:15 PM Sports” and ‘Sports Final,’ 
the only 15-minute sports shows in the Detroit- 
Great Lakes area. “Sports Final” is the last 
complete sportscast of the day and, in this 
17,000,000-person market, it precedes more 
bedtime dreams than yawns do. And when it 
comes to the real thing—night baseball, special 
events, basketball, college and professional foot- 


ball—W4JR again beams brightly on many a dial. 


As an Alfred Politz survey shows: Not only is 
WJR first choice for play-by-play broadcasts, but 
more people prefer WJR for summaries of sports 
news and scores than the next six Detroit radio 
stations combined! There’s a preference, also, 
for the products advertised. Letters from listeners 
prove it. So do sales. 


Want further proof? Have your ad manager con- 
tact the man with all the facts for success: his 
nearest Henry I. Christal representative. 


Ww) 2 Detroit 


CBS 50,000 Watts 
RADIO PROGRAMS WITH ADULT APPEAL 


More sports fans prefer summaries of sports news 
and scores over WJR than from the 
next six Detroit radio stations combined 
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Architects and Engineers are planning 


Are you giving them every reason to specify your products? 


ain in 1958, 


io 2. 


contracts for new school construction will reach 


according Dodge Corporation 


estimates, 
1 new high in physical volume (216 million sq. ft.). Dollar 
olume will approach $3.0 billion. 


qually 1958 warrants 


important the outlook beyond 
a strong long-range program to win prelerence for your 
products among architects and engineers who year in and 
year out plan over 99% of all | » os 


After 


classroom shortages in 


schools. 
a decade of unprecedented school construction, 
public elementary and secondary 
schools remain acute and are variously estimated from 
140.000 to 300.000. 

Moreover, between now and 1965 a 20 per cent ex- 


pansion ot public school plant is needed to accommodate 


West Bridgewater Elementary School, 


West Bridgewater, Mass 
The 
Photographe r 


{rchitects: {rchitects Co 


Louis Reens 


fabora 


five 


some seven million additional students. And the problem is 
compounded by population shifts. 


Beyond that, new educational methods and programs, 


served by better building products and_ better-planned 
buildings, are rendering obsolete large numbers of older 


s( hools. 


Architects and engineers are multiplying school markets 
by demonstrating that well-designed schools are not onl 
places for learning but efficient and economical instruments 
for learning. They are raising America’s school building 


sights from educational capacity to educational capability. 


To inform architects and engineers of changing edu- 


cational needs and the finest achievements in school design, 


record volume of school construction 


Architectural Record in the last five years has published Five Exclusive Values for Building Product Adver- 
4] per cent more pages on schools than any other magazine. tisers in Architectural Record. 
Phis Is one reason why in a recent study conducted by é Verifiable coverage of 88% of all architect-planned build 


a prominent advertising agency* architects and engineer ing, nonresidential and residential, small and large. 


by a margin of better than 2 to 1—voted Architectural 
A : : . ‘ Largest architect—and engineer—circulation. 
Record the magazine supplying them with “the most help- 


ful information on school design.” * Lowest cost per page per 1,000 architects and engineers 
Architect and engineer preference, revealed in 111 out 
of 117 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


° Architectural Record will deliver your advertising 
message to architects and engineers verifiably responsible 


for planning over 94% of all U. S. school construction. 


Why not start with the May issue featuring a major Build- @ Advertising leadership—by a margin of 82% more ad- 
ing Types study of SCHOOLS! vertising pages than the second magazine in the field 
* Name—and results of study—on request. (2 months, 1958). 
. am 
F.W. DODGE 
CORPORATION 
publication 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., OXford 5-3000 


NOTE: 4 well-rounded sales program for most products in the new school 
market must include the school administrator, focal point for the formulation 
of educational programs and school building needs. 
{rchitects and engineers specify; school administrators approve and buy, 
1 combination of Architectural Record and The Nation’s Schools will give 
you top coverage of architects, engineers and school administrators at the lowest 
cost. Ask us for details. 


SHOWMANSHIP: Human robot Rene 
from France by 
Martin-Senour to demonstrate and 
publicize the Colorobot, performs be 
fore the convention of the National 


Costatz, imported 


Automotive Parts Association. 


Custom 


Colors 
To Order 


Martin-Senour Company's dra- 
matic electronic paint-mixer 
generates a hubbub in the high- 
ly competitive paint industry. 


called 


is creating a high pitch 


\ paint-mixing machine 

Colorobot”’ 
of excitement among dealers of The 
Martin-Senour Co., Chicago. And 
more than a little discussion behind 
the closed doors of competitors. 

Its coming to a community creates 
of publicity. 
performance is making do-it-yourself 
painters deeply conscious of the Mar- 


a flurry Its gee-whiz 


tin-senour name. 
an electronic gadget 


paint to 


Colorobot is 
which mixes 


h any hue the customer desires. 


$2,995. In 


unerringly 
7 
It is sold to dealers for 
iddition, dealers buy $200 worth of 
merchandising equipment. Total out- 
lay: about $3,200. 

All the shouting started, according 
to Tom Andrews, marketing direc- 
tor, when the machine was unveiled 
less than a year ago (May, 1957) at 
a press preview in New York’s Park 
Lane hotel. Some 250 persons turned 
out, including the country’s top fash- 
ion editors. They 
syndicates, shelter magazines, daily 
from 


came trom news 


services and 


newspapers, wire 
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publications in such varied fields as 
architecture, design, electronics, sci- 
ence, interior decorating, paint. Also 


attending from New York were 
prominent interior designers, color 


specialists, magazine editors and ar- 
chitects. 

The New York showing was soon 
followed with similar affairs in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

Orders for the Colorobot started to 
flow immediately ‘and they have 
been coming in steadily ever since,” 
says Andrews. ‘The eagerness of our 
dealers to make a sizable investment 
in order to boost paint sales and gen- 
eral store traffic is indicated by the 
volume of orders we have for the 
Colorobot. It is sold outright under 
exclusive franchise to retail paint and 
department stores and building mate- 
rial suppliers. It is not rented or 
leased.” 

Surprisingly,. more than 409% of 
the Colorobots were bought by cus- 
tomers who had never done business 
with Martin-Senour before. To date 
173 Colorobots have been sold, with 


55 more on order. ‘The company is 
now giving out registration numbers 
so that orders can be filled in the 
sequence in which they come in. 

“Our first job with the Colorobot 
was to get distribution around the 
country,” Andrews explains, “in 
places where people would respond 
to the publicity and come in and see 
this remarkable machine. We selected 
260 metropolitan areas from the list- 
ing in SALES MANAGEMENT'S ‘Sur- 
vey of Buying Power,’ then the mar 
keting department got going.” 

Martin-Senour arranged with its 
public relations counsel, Harshe-Rot- 
man, Inc., to go into the territories 
and do what Andrews calls “a job 
for us.”” The company’s 75 salesmen, 
meanwhile, had been completely 
briefed on the machine and were pre- 
pared to merchandise any publicity 
that appeared. 

As Colorobots were being readied 
for shipment, the public relations 
counsel prepared a local dealer’s press 
manual, or publicity handbook, which 


spelled out how to get maximum pub- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Take a vacation 
during business hours! 


Relax on the Capital Viscount 


Non-Stop between New York and Chicago 


The Viscount’s four Rolls-Royce jet-prop 
engines cradle you to your destination, 
humming a faint lullaby as you sleep, 
read, or just relax. You arrive refreshed. 
No wonder so many businessmen call it a 
“vacation in te air.””’ Next flight, check 
‘ a Capital first and relax all the way. 


Capital 


AIRLINES 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 133 of a Series 


{ mir ature energy cell 
ates the new Hamilton 
Electric Watch with 


stant ac 


time for Quality! 


Business executives will tell you that the time 
for quality is always...and in every detail. They choose letter- 
heads, for instance, very carefully—knowing their correspondence 
is widely observed. They are aware it would be shortsighted to 
settle for second best when first quality papers — Strathmore let- 
terhead papers—are available. For this reason, the Hamilton 
Watch Company selected Strathmore for executive stationery 
that properly reflects corporate character. Ask your supplier to 
show you how a Strathmore paper will help express the quality 
of your company in your letterhead. 


Hamilton Watch Com pany began manufacturing 
watches in 1892, principally for railroads. Since that time, 
Hamilton’s production has expanded to include quality watches 
of all types, all known for their “railroad accuracy.” Just this 
past year, Hamilton pioneered in an exciting new development 
in watchmaking —the world’s first Electric Watch. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT. STRATHMORE SCRIPT 
Tr TLEMARK BONLT ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT. BAY PATH BOND, STRATHMORE WRITING 
TRATHMORE BOND. ENVELOPES TO MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE CO 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND 
NION SKIN TRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL. STRATHMORE BOND TRANSMASTER, REPLICA 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


licity for the machine in the market- 
ing area. As the handbook suggests, 
dealers have arranged for press pre- 
views, invited some of the towns’ 
most prominent citizens (a_ local 
adaptation of the first big national 
announcement). Without exception 
each of these affairs has been covered 
in the newspapers of the home town 
and surrounding area. 

Colorobot has made a considerable 
impact on opinion-leading department 
stores, including Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago; L. S. Ayres, Indian- 
apolis; Woodward & Lothrop, Wash- 
ington; Gimbel’s, Philadelphia. 

Each of these stores announced the 
Colorobot both in advertising and 
publicity. Here the obvious approach 
was to point up the machine’s ability 
to match and coordinate paint colors 
with any merchandise in the home 
furnishings departments. 


Color Guide For Consumer 


Local publicity does not end with 
the introduction of the machine. 
Martin-Senour is following this up 
with a promotion of an organized 
color program that is meaningful to 
the consumer. Andrews: ‘Aware that 
unlimited color can lead to confusion, 
our color stylist, Margaret Hutchi- 
son, has developed five palettes of 
wall modes which show the most 
popular colors in relation to each 
other and in a form that is easily 
adapted by the consumer for her own 
home.” 

The modes are organized on color 
cards. They are demonstrated fur- 
ther on blow-ups and through dis- 
plays showing how they coordinate 
with fabrics, wall coverings, home 
accessories. 

Martin-Senour recently hit a high 
point in its promotional efforts for 
Colorobot when it imported, from 
France, one Rene Costatz, the “hu- 
man robot.” His first job was to 
startle conventioneers attending the 
National Automotive Parts Associa- 
tion show in Chicago, where he dem- 
onstrated the Colorobot’s mechanical 
talents: He simply inserted a coded 
punch card in a slot, and the machine 
produced the color of paint desired. 
The sensitive controls measure out 
colors in units less than one-thou- 
sandth of a quart to assure precise 
color matching. 

Orders continue to come in for the 
Colorobot at the rate of from three 
to five a week, with a pickup expected 
as the house-painting season opens. 

“With dealers investing more than 
$3,000 initially, and continuing to 
order, this doesn’t sound like any 
business recession to me,” Andrews 
Says. ° 
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OCEAN-GOING SHIPS BUILT HERE WILL SAIL THE 7 SEAS VIA THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY! 


*68,000,000 


in U.S. Navy contracts awarded to 
Defoe Shipbuilding Co. in 


a 
“ee 
<<) BAY CITY, 
ae \S 


Lcotal 1000 additional shipyard workers to 
swell Bay City’s industrial payrolls 


To meet production schedules extending 
wee / A KE into 1960, Defoe Shipbuilding must add 
yp aat 4 1000 workmen in its busy shipyard. These 
I ] U R ON additional workers should boost 1958 market 
4 area employment substantially over 1957! 
The buying power of more than 16,000 
production workers in over 108 plants and 
13,300 other wage and salary earners in the 
area make Bay City a solid, prosperous, 
stable market. There’ll be a lot of buying 
here in ’58! 


You can get your share of Bay City 
dollars through a single advertising medium. 
The Bay City Times, with a circulation of 
36,413*, reaches 85% of the families in Bay 
County. Be sure the Times is on your 


schedule. 


BAY 
CITY 


Largest diversified cargo 


port city on Lake Huron. 
An important distri- 


bution center. 


*ABC Report, Sept. 30, 1957 


The Bay City Times Evenings 


and Sunday 


Serving Northeastern Michigan and its $150,000,000 tourist industry. 


ISPAPERS 


THE FLINT JOURNAL THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
KALAMAZOO GAZETTE THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 


THE BAY CITY TIMES THE ANN ARBOR NEWS 
THE SAGINAW NEWS JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuch, 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, MUrray Hill 5-2476; Sheldon B. Newman, 435 N Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Superior 7-4680; Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., San Francisco 3, Sutter 1-3401; William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972. 
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All About Missiles 


A new booklet, “Facts and Fancies 
About Missiles,” 


' : 
possible contusion 


designed to clear up 
among mar- 
keters interested in this active seg- 
ment of the industry. It 
lelves into detail on questions of mis- 
sile development and includes a list 

| 


rime mssiie 


aviation 


contractors, their 
areas of responsibilities and projects 
with which they are concerned. Copies 
are available from A. Hess, Aviation 
{ge, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


Illinois and Indiana Farmers 
‘Two studies: “1958 Buying Inten- 
Illinois and Farm 
which buying 
ill types of items that are 
ised in the farm home and family 
ing, equipment for farm buildings 
and general farm equipment. “1958 
Sales Expectations by I]linois and In- 
diana Dealers” reveals that 77.8% 
of all small-town dealers, including 
implement, lumber, hardware, furni- 
ture, feed, automobile and appliance 


dealers, 


Indiana 
shows the 


tions ot 


Families” 


indicate that sales for farm 
families will be as good as—or better 
than—1957. Copies of both reports 
may be obtained from W. G. Brook- 
man, Advertising Manager, The 
Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. ; 


Quebec City, Canada 
It’s the hub of one of Canada’s 
most rapidly developing markets, ac- 
cording to this report from Trans 
Canada Research. Its market area 
includes 14 counties—more than a 
half million people. Retail sales in 
1956 amounted to $448,944,000 
an increase of 35% over 1951, com- 
pared to a nation-wide rate of in- 
crease of 32%. There are more than 
30,000 farm operators in the 14- 
county area, 97% of whom own their 
own farms. Data cover population by 
county, 1951 and 1956; age distri- 
bution of population by county, 1951 
and 1956; family and household dis- 
tribution (all counties), 1956; rural- 
urban distribution of population by 
county, 1951 and 1956; television set 
distribution by county groups; retail 
sales by county, 1951 and 1956; re- 
lationship between retail sales and 
buying income by county; percentage 
share for selected retail items, 1956; 
Quebec City retail sales by major 
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WORTH WRITING FOR. 


categories. For your copy of “The 
$812,000,000 Challenge!’ write to 
Arthur P. Fitzgibbons, Station Man- 
ager, CKMI-TV, Quebec City, Que- 
bec, Canada. 


The Metalworking Market 

Fifth in a continuing series of 
studies of the geographical distribu- 
tion of machine tool shipments in the 
United States. Titled “Where Is 
Your Metalworking Market Geo- 
graphically?” it includes two tables: 
distribution of machine tool shipments 
by state and region; geographical dis- 
tribution of machine tools by cutting 
and non-cutting types. A map shows 
the relative rank of states which ac- 
counted for over 1% of 1956 machine 
tool shipments. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Robert Mayberry, Pro- 
motion Manager, Machinery, 93 


Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


Business in Latin America 

Section I of a report of a survey 
of 219,000 firms in Latin America, 
including British, United States, 
French, and Dutch Dependencies. 
These firms account for 16,850,000 
employes, or 68% of the entire labor 
force in Latin American business. The 
surveyed firms account for nearly as 
high a percentage of total business 
activity measured by company sales. 
Total sales of all Latin American 
business are estimated roughly at $130 
billion. Of this, the surveyed firms 
account for $86 billion, or 68%. Data 
include number of employes, capitali- 
zation, sales, relationship between 
sales and capitalization, fields of busi- 
ness, manufacturing and trade—de- 
tails by products, total number of 
officers and directors, automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, fork-lift trucks, air- 
craft, year firm was founded, details 
by countries—fields of business, em- 
ployes, capitalization, sales, equip- 
ment owned. For the full report, 
write to Richard Shouten, Time In- 
ternational, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Dog Market Data 


Just how do you go about estab- 
lishing sales formulas for dog food? 
Especially when dogs refuse to read 
the dog food ads and refuse to stand 
still and be counted for any sort of 
census? This report, “A Study of the 


Dog Population in Wayne, Oakland 
and Macomb Counties, Michigan,” 
does something about such a lack of 
marketing data. It gives an estimate 
of the dog population of villages, 
cities and townships in the Detroit 
area. The most popular types of dogs 
in each of these areas are also esti- 
mated. On the average some 33% of 
all Detroit homes have a dog. A sum- 
mary of the highlights: The dog popu- 
lation is suburbanized as is the human 
population. There is no considerable 
difference in dog population when 
studied on a county basis. The most 
popular types of dogs are cockers, 
mongrels and beagles. For your copy, 
write to C. W. Cosgrove, Advertis- 
ing Director, The Detroit Free Press, 
321 W. Lafayette St., Detroit 31, 
Mich. 


Minnesota Homemaker 


Increased use in Minnesota homes 
of major household appliances, espe- 
cially automatic clothes dryers, with 
a 32% increase in family ownership, 
is just one of the highlights from this 
home-interview study of products on 
hand and in use. It covers 44 sub- 
jects, mostly food products and appli- 
ances, including a detailed breakdown 
of types of television sets owned. Two 
new subjects were surveyed: paper 
napkins and towels. For the most part, 
subjects are shown for a four-year pe- 
riod, dating back to 1953. For your 
copy of ““Minnesota Homemaker Sur- 
vey No. 9,” write to William A. 
Cordingley, National Advertising 
Manager, Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Druggists vs Super Markets 


According to this study, “Status of 
Health and Beauty Aids in Drug 
Stores,” rough times are ahead for 
marketers of many 5th and 6th place 
brands, while those farther back will 
find the going even tougher. In the 
judgment of 22% of the druggists in 
Selling Research’s Sell-O-Rator Na- 
tional Drug Index Panel, it would be 
practical to stock only the leading 
brands of health and beauty aids. An 
additional 7% have not made up their 
minds on brand restriction—but the 
trend of marketing may well bring 
them into the camp of the axe-wield- 
ing druggists. “The Panel is com- 
prised of 250 medium and high vol- 
ume retail drug and proprietory stores 
in 100 key markets in 36 states and 
the District of Columbia. For the 
complete report, write to John E. 
Flynn, President, Selling Research, 
Inc., 92 Liberty St., New York 6, 
|, ae 
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Right | PORTFOLIOS 
in your — 
Own \ MANUALS 


- PRESENTATIONS 
office— 


CATALOGS 


REPORTS 


FINANCIAL 
—— 


Add prestige, action, color 
to all your paperwork! 


Now your reports, booklets, cat- | Colorful, low-cost 


alogs—all your business litera- 
ture—can have a handsome, 
modern look . . . an appearance 
that’s sure to command atten- 
tion and build prestige for you, 
your company and your products. 
The Apeco ‘“‘Bindak’’ binds 
paperwork—quickly, easily, con- 
veniently and- economically — PLASTIC BINDING 


with colorful, durable plastic. 


Now you can bind one book or a : » ee makes everything 
thousand with a professional a look impressive! 


touch—right in your own office 
when you want them—in your 
choice of 12 action-getting colors. 
So give ali your bound mate- 
rial a jump on competition by 
giving it the look of quality and 
taste. Bind with colorful Apeco 
plastic—the durable binding 
material that sells while it en- 
courages prospects to keep and 
use your material. \ 


4. 
An 


>> 2 
¥ 


. J 3 
. Me é i ad Apeco Plastic Division SM-38 
- : : American Photocopy Equipment Company 
W PA f 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 


GG Ge..tlemen: Please rush me, without obligation, your new free 
J ; 7 book on the remarkable Apeco “‘Bindak’”’ and the applications 
Fy : cate , of plastic binding in the modern office system. I’m interested 


in how plastic binding can be beneficial to my business. 


Name 
: Be Title 
Mail This | " | Sealeeanaie 
Postage-Paid Air Mail Card 
Today For important Free Book! 


PRINTED INUSA 


Type of Bus. 


Address 


City Zone 


ALL YOUR REPORTS 
BOOKLETS AND 
oe BOUND FAPERWORK 


deserve the color, 
beauty and protection 


ot APECO 
PLASTIC 
BINDING 


Have you read this new 


Now it’s possible to bind any size or type of material—in seconds— 
in a professional manner that protects as it sells with its good looks. 
It requires no special skills or training. It’s quick, easy, economi- 


cal. It offers many unique advantages. For example, Apeco plastic Sas Fis 
bound books can always be kept current—sheets can be conven- 


by Charles F. Johnson 


iently added at any time without disassembling the book. EDITOR OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Stop right now—and consider the many, many possible applica- Noted business writer explores the 
tions for durable, impressive plastic binding in your business— , applications and savings of plastic 
applications that will save you time and money as well as dra- me binding in today’s office. 
matically, effectively build goodwill. 


rie 
= 2 Apeco’s Desk Punch 
Pe. Punches quickly, clearly. Attractively 
designed for desk-top use anywhere in 


the office. So fast! Efficient! | p A s \ C : Le N 


Aer 


FIRST CLASS 7 : “a We lune 
¢ L _nar 


Permit No. 26670 
Chicago. Ill 


Via Air Mail 


This comprehensive, illustrative book demonstrates 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD the countless ways this remarkable new method can 

Ne postage stomp necessary if mailed in the United States work for you to build sales, prestige, impact for your 
business material. Send for your FREE copy—today! 
No obligation. But hurry! Supply is limited. 


6¢ postage will be paid by— 
Apeco Plastic Division 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
1920 W. Peterson Ave. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS 
POSTAGE-PAID AIRMAIL CARD! 
GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 

THIS IMPORTANT NEW BOOK! 


PRINTED INUSA American Photocopy Equipment Company 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 


How to Use-the-User in Selling 


@ Your satisfied customers will let you show off their 


installations—if you ask them 


@ But you must build an overall prestige image for your 


product and your company 


By MARY K. PIRIE 


Many an oil drilling rig, these days, 
wears diamonds. Down, down through 
earth and rock, bores a “bit” en- 
crusted with commercial diamonds— 
sometimes 700 to 800 carats of stones 
costing as much as $15 per carat. 
(Requirements vary with earth for- 
mations. about 


average cost, $10.50 per 


Average weight is 
250 carats, 
carat. One drilling job may wear out 
several bits. ) 

Diamonds are the hardest, 
efficient cutting element known—and 
the costliest. How a salesman 
sell diamond-studded drilling equip- 
ment to an oil operator? The answer 
comes from C. Deely, president of 
Dallas’ Drilling & Service, Inc. 
whose Truco diamond bits go “down 
the hole” in every country where men 
drill for oil. 

Deely says: “A D&S salesman must 
know: 1. the oil business and all re- 
lated drilling problems; 2. what out 
equipment will do; 3. the progress 
status of every ‘hole’ in his territory; 
+. locations where drilling is antici- 
pated. 

“Suppose that on a certain job, 
conventional equipment isn’t giving 
satisfactory core 


most 


does 


recovery: It isn't 
bringing to the surface enough of 
the formation core drilled. The 
operator must evaluate his well’s po- 
tential from this formation. If he 
gets, say, only 15 feet of core recov- 
ery when he needs 30 feet for analy- 
sis, he wonders if the interesting for- 
mation may not be in the 15 feet he 
didn’t recover? ‘This means he has 
spent money to core 15 feet with no 
benefit—a costly ‘mistake’ when we 
consider that the drilling rig alone 
costs anvwhere from S800 to $8,000 
a day. 

“Now, let’s suppose that this dis- 
couraged operator is visited by a 
Drilling & Service salesman. ‘Just a 
mile from here,’ points out the sales- 
man, ‘in this sandstone, with our 
diamond bit and our core barrel the 
Blank Oil Co. recovered 100% of 
the cores cut. And by cutting longe: 
cores per trip, our equipment reduced 
drilling time and saved X dollars tor 
Blank. Let us help you, too.’ ” 
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‘The D&S representative shows ac- 
tual data on the Blank job. He ex- 
plains why diamonds gave better re- 
sults: Whereas all other cutting tools 
have a chipping action, a diamond bit 
has a grinding action. 

Once the prospect agrees to use 
D&S, the salesman helps him design 
his drilling program, and recommends 
bits, core barrel and auxiliary equip- 
ment to fit this particular drilling 
job. (The bit is the boring piece or 
“snout” of an oil drilling rig: it 


PALI AT: 


" 


Deely Showed ‘em 
It Could Be Done 


It is the familiar American 
story. Twelve years ago oper- 
ators of heavy oil field equip- 
ment needed the advantages— 
so long enjoyed by the mining 
industry—of diamond oil drills. 
C. Deely, small oil operator and 
inventor designed his diamond- 
set equipment, and in 1945 per- 
suaded two oil operators to gam- 
ble that “Deely’s diamonds” 
would do the job better than 
conventional equipment. Deely’s 
equipment, in 1946, created a 
sensation in the oil industry. 
This caused oil operators to se- 
riously consider diamonds for 
all drilling. So Deely organized 
Drilling & Service, Inc., in Dal- 
las, with himself as president. 
Three years later he hired L. 
William Short as sales manager. 


which 
receives the core of the formation as 


screws on to the core barrel, 


it is cut and brings it to the surface. 
Only the bit uses diamonds. ) 

The salesman works out design 
and specifications for the ‘ruco dia 
mond bit —the only piece of equip 
ment that’s custom-made. 
must show 


His design 
diamond quality 
size and concentration, fluid capacity 
etc., to meet formation requirements 
and any other special conditions of 
this job. He sends the order to the 
home office, which has the Truco 
diamond bits made up in Dallas and 
shipped via air to the D&S oil field 
supply store in the salesman’s terri- 
tory. The store delivers the bits, 
along with the auxiliary “in stock” 
D&S equipment, to the cu 
(Stores carry Drilling & Service core 
barrels in 20 sizes. ) 


stone 


stome! 


Role of Salesman 


The salesman installa- 
tion of the diamond equipment by a 


D&S service man, and carefully 


supervises 


checks its performance in the earth 
stratum for which it is specified. If 
performance doesn’t entirely satisfy 
him, he works out modifying bit de- 
sign, and the company has new cus- 
tom bits made up in Dallas without 
extra charge. Drilling continues with 
first bit or bits until the new 
arrive. 

Says Sales Manager L. William 
Short: ‘No two holes or earth for- 
mations are entirely alike, so no one 
can predict with certainty the per- 
formance of the bit made from the 


ones 


first design. 
until the equipment is 
drilling with maximum efficiency pos 
sible under the conditions. Our rep- 
resentative keeps a watchful eve on 
the 1ob throughout. 

“Since 1945, when Deely pioneered 


the successful use of 


A sale isn't complete 


operator s 


commercial dia 
monds for oil drilling, more than 35 
other firms have begun offering this 
type of equipment. Yet Drilling & 
Service remains one of its 
sellers. Key 


sign—ottered by few of our competi- 


biggest 
tactors are custom de- 
tors and alert salesmanship and 
good follow-up service.” 

Nearly all of D&S’ approximately 
50 salesmen had formal training in 
engineering ; many have a degree. The 
company always hires men with sev- 
eral years’ oil field experience, eithe: 
in selling or drilling—and with such 


basic selling qualifications as integ 


rity, likable personality, energy and 
determination. Short comments: “Be- 
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TEST 47 
IN TROY 


Mr. Space Buyer, if you have a new prod- 
uct or campaign to test, the Troy, N. Y. mar- 


ket definitely should be on your list. Reasons? 


|. Troy is a typical American market. 
2. We offer 99°, coverage of City Zone. 


3. Our low rate is 20c per line for ABC circula- 
tion of 47,680. 


4. And we offer full ROP color. 


Call or write today for more details on how 


we can help you. 


THe Troy Recorp 
THe Times Recorp 


Troy, NY. 


sides technical know-how, this buy- 
er’s market demands top-grade sales- 
manship.” 

Short takes the new representative 
out in the field and “down the hole” 
at a number of oil rigs, showing him 
D&S and competitive equipment in 
use. ‘The new man studies earth for- 
mations, learns to differentiate be- 
tween those in which diamond bits 
are needed, and those where they'd 
be an unnecessary expense. Deely re- 
marks: ‘‘We urge our men to recom- 
mend D&S equipment only when it 
will show an overall saving or is 
essential for satisfactory core recov- 
ery. To do otherwise would sacrifice 
D&S’ reputation for dependable coun- 
sel, and lose us repeat business.” 

Each sales area has its own par- 
ticular drilling problems and types of 
formations — consider the geological 
contrast between Louisiana and the 
Rocky Mountains! The Drilling & 
Service representative must learn to 
design diamond bits for his territory's 
general geological requirements, and 
for individual locations and oil rigs. 
He learns the mechanics of D&S 
equipment, since he'll train customer 
personnel in its operation and super- 
vise D&S service men. He learns how 
to estimate diamond drilling costs. 


On-Job-Training 
Training, which may take three 
weeks to several months, depending 


on the new salesman’s background 
and aptitude, is done mostly in the 
field by Short and the divisional SM. 
Dallas sees Short only two or three 
days a month; usually he’s in some 
distant spot like Canada or Argen- 
tina. Besides regularly visiting D&S 
salesmen and divisional SM’s, he 
checks performance of D&S equip- 
ment at oil rigs, and calls on various 
customers and prospects. These aren't 
always the big producers. Says Deely: 
“The smallest operator merits our 
full attention: Solving his drilling 
problem solves the ‘major’s’ — and 
today’s small operator may be ‘big’ 
tomorrow. We impress this on D&S 
salesmen.” 

First-hand knowledge of oil drill- 
ing problems helps Short to develop 
needed new equipment in diamond bit 
designs. 

Managers of Drilling & Service’ 
four U. S. divisions hold regular sales 
meetings. The annual Dallas meet- 
ing, attended by practically all U. S. 
salesmen and field executives, in- 
cludes refresher classes in custom de- 
signing of diamond bits and briefing 
on oil field developments. “Our men 
can’t know too much about their cus- 
tomers’ business,” comments Deely. 

Both Dallas and regional meetings 
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Hot Dogs or 


You Reach .; 
MORE Buyers = 
in 
| THE SEATTLE TIMES 


Necessities or pleasures— metropolitan Seattle chooses them all from 
the pages of The Seattle Times. For this is the only newspaper 
that reaches 7 out of 9 newspaper-reading homes in 
Seattle—including 375,680 people who don’t 
read any other Seattle newspaper! 


Reach the mass market and the class market with 
Seattle’s dominant newspaper-—The Seattle Times! 


mes — 


SEATTLE’S ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTED BY O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC 
New York ° Detroit . Chicago + los Angeles ° San Francisco 


Member Metro Sunday Comics and Metro Rotogravure Groups 
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- GREATEST COVERAGE 


Where Income Counts Most... 


Stat 


TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA COUNTIES 


NO. 9 OF 
A SERIES 


TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 
comprise the second most im- 


2|7 portant farm-income area in 


217 COUNTIES WITH AVERAGE INCOME OVER $4,500 PER FARM 
account for 78% of all Farm Income in Texas and Oklahoma 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


NUMBER OF 
COUNTIES 
IN WHICH 
PUBLICA- 
TIONS HAVE 
OVER75S% 
COVERAGE 
OF FARMS 


FARM JOURNAL 


FARM & RANCH 


Send for similar data on livestock, crops, 
farm equipment, poultry and irrigation 


434,813 


paid subscribers 


the nation! 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 
gives the best possible farm cov- 
erage in Texas and Oklahoma. 


kk 
The only farm publication 
edited separately for Texas 


; and edited separately for 
Oklahoma . 


OKLAHOMA CITY @ DALLAS 


The Farmer-Stockman 


isually follow conterence plan. 


Kach man submits selling and engi- 


i 
e has encountered. 


r problems h 


the meeting ends, sa 


neering 
Betore tistactory 
solutions have been suggested. 

In the United D&S sells 


t throug! salesmen and 


otates 
eries are 26 company- 
ned oil field supply stores. In Can- 
\Iexico Central 
America, D&S sells through agents 
rained and assisted by D&S sales 
men; shipments go from Dallas. In 
urope and the Middle East, the 
company sells through foreign agents 
D&S subsidiary firms in 
Paris, and Milan, Italy. 
es custom-make the 
1 | but other equipment is 
rom Dallas. 
as were considered 
illing 12 
Drilling & Service 
that in the U.S. alone the oil indus- 
try spends at least $25 million a year 
for this type of equipment and 
that D&S is one of the major supply 
firms. According to Deely: “Al 
though the number of oil wells drilled 


South and 


» subsidiar 


imprac 
for oil di years ago. 


estimates 


has declined during recent years, the 
trend of drilling has been to the 
iwher strata, increasing the 


fiamond equipment. 


J. H. Hunter, Advertising Director 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, MUrroy Hill 4.3340 


The company has consistently used 
magazine advertising. Prepared and 
placed by Don L. Baxter, Inc., Dallas 
1958 ads will appear World Oil, 
The Petroleum Engineer, The Oil & 
Gas Journal, The Independent Px 
Monthly. 


troleum 


“Forget Price!" 


Since most oil operators now know 
the advantages of diamonds over con- 
ventional drilling equipment, the 
price of diamonds is no longer a seri- 
ous sales obstacle. But some of Drill- 
ing & Service’ diamond-equipment 
competitors claim to undersell D&S. 
Savs Short: ““We urge our salesmen 
and talk 
performance due to cus- 
tom design and better service. In 
1957, fewer than 5% of my 
prospects even asked price 
talked product.” 

Deely comments: 
with inferior service, 
more in the end than our quality 
product. ‘To prospects, oul salesmen 
cite examples of how D&S custom 
designing service, once tried, 
wins out because it means taster drill 


to torget price superio! 


equipment 


own 


| had 


“A cheaper job, 


may cost much 


usually 


ing and/or better core recovery. For 


instance, two large southern opera 


500 N. Brocdway 
Oklahoma City CEntral 2-3311 


tors had been using a competitor's 
product. Recently, each decided to 
have us custom-design one lot of 
equipment. Both now use our service 
LOOG 

Drilling & Service representatives 
plan ahead for the customer’s dia- 
mond bit needs. Out of 10,000 feet 
drilled, sometimes only the last 100 
feet may require diamonds—but dia- 
mond bits always must be ready and 
waiting to avoid any possible delay. 
“Keep the rig running!” is a D&S 
motto. 

To sell either the “wildcatter” 
whose drilling operation has struck a 
snag, or the company about to drill 
a development well in proved oil ter- 
ritory, the D&S representative must 
supply the right information at the 
right moment. He should be able to 
tell the operator, in advance, what 
strata conventional equipment may 
have trouble in penetrating — and 
how Truco diamond bits can help. 
The Drilling & Service man spends 
much time learning what's going on 
in his territory and getting acquainted 
with operators, earth formations and 
drilling conditions. Since about one 
third ot his effort is non-selling, the 
company pays him a salary plus bonus 
for sales over quota. ° 
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HAWAIL...FABULOUS PRIZE! 


Offer United Mainliner Holidays 
as Contest Incentives 


A thrilling new world of fun in the Hawaiian surf! 


Wart to put new life into your incentive programs? Offer travel as a prize! 


Watch your sales contest roll when you offer a 15-day air cruise to Hawaii as a prize! . . . sun 
filled days on the warm sands of romantic Waikiki... tropical nights of pure enchantment . . . the 
excitement of exotic customs and scenes of fabulous beauty. 

Or perhaps five days in Las Vegas, or a week-end in New York! Wherever they go, travel is a 
prize your winners will remember for a long. long time! 

Travel is a proven incentive. It’s flexible, inexpensive for you . .. memorable for your winners. 
Find out how easy it is to offer those winners all the fun of luxurious travel to Hawaii or other excit- 
ing resort areas—on fast, dependable Mainliners. 

The people at United are experts on travel. They have the experience and facilities to co-ordinate 
the travel of any size group. They're anxious to give you complete details on travel as a sales incentive. 


A colorful booklet is yours for just mailing the coupon below. 


Your group gets extra care at the regular fare—on United, the Radar Line 


Harry Horst, Mgr., Incentive & Special Sales 
UNITED AIR LINES, 36 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois ————____— 


EE i ] 
Send me your new color brochure on l nited’s Incentive Plans. UNI ED 


Name Title 
Company ; Address 


Zone State 
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*results when you advertise to 


business and industry in 


Business protection is big business! Nation’s Business’ 
big circulation covers a big slice of the insurance 
Leading insurance Companies report more 

heir advertising in this magazine which ts 
ownership-motivated businessmen—the presi- 


owners and partners of businesses of all kinds. 


These are the men who feel the personal respon- 
sibility and therefore take personal action to insure 
their plants, trucks, cars, offices, business records, 
employees and personal liabilities. These heads of 
companies look at protection carefully and buy in- 
surance wisely—from advertisers in Nation’s Business. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SELLS THE BIG, BROAD BUSINESS MARKET 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company’s advertising in 
Nation’s Business opens the door to sales helps its 
field offices and agencies make sales to business execu 
tives in all types of businesses all over the country. Here 
is an example of how 


HARTFORD GETS BUSINESS IN NATION’S BUSINESS 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company’s 2-page spread 
in Nation’s Business helped its Lincoln, Nebr., agency 
make a profitable sale, according to this report from 
the field office: 

“Yesterday afternoon we received a call from a bus 
nessman in our city inquiring about business interrup 
tion insurance. I found he had read your advertisement 
in Nation’s Business 

“After selling him the Hartford Fire Insurance Com 
pany business interruption policy, a further discussion 
brought out the possibility of picking up the other cover 
ages as the present policies expire. I thought you would 
be interested in this concrete evidence of results from 
your fine advertising program.” 


OWNERSHIP-MOTIVATED MEN TAKE ACTION 


Hartford’s 2-page advertisement accounted for an in- 
quiry on the day of issue—a sale the following day! 
Because Nation’s Business gets fast sales action, leading 
business insurance advertisers . . . including Hardware 
Mutuals, The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, The Travelers Insurance Co., Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, and others . . . regularly advertise 
the men who own America’s business and industry 
Nation’s Business. 


Nation’s Business 


EDITED FOR AMERICA’S 
‘ OWNERSHIP-MOTIVATED 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


one Be 
LINAGE GAIN—INSURANCE ADVERTISERS ——o 


780,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


including 700,000 ownership-moti- 
vated business executives who have 
personal subscriptions and 80,000 
business-members of the National 


90.38 PAGES Ee Chamber of Commerce. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 
711 Third Ave. at 44th St 
New York 17, N.Y 


“Get out 
And Find out — 


This edict has sold a lot of travel tickets. Sometimes these 


trips pay off, sometimes not. So here's a package of ex- 


perience-tested advice on how to plan and organize a 


fact-finding junket, how to interview, how to report.* 


most out of a trip 
Snt SO @€asyv. Buvers’ 
sales Inanagers and re- 
> gold mines of informa 
lot of otherwise astute 
nl fail to get the most 
‘They simply haven't 

t of going to see.” 

an art. The pur 
Is to boil down 


Act imulated ovel 


First Things First 
Io begin the most p ofitable kind 


sho ild set your ob- 
yaper. Circulate the 
associates, asking 

leas and comments. 
will be able to make some 


ns. 


Take Advantage of the Facts 
That Exist 


> 


ravel plans, col- 
of the informa- 
the market or 
isit. Here is a par- 
points which will 


trip shorter and 


a tactor 


*While this discussion is largely keyed 
the problems of fact-hunting in the 
ery and drug fields, much of the con 

equally applicable to field explora 


1 
ther ines 


By MICHAEL J. O'CONNOR 


Director of Merchandising 
Tatham-Laird, Inc. 


Commercial characte 

Major industries 

Business conditions 
Geographic characteristics (is 
the market self-contained o1 
satellite, how big is the market 


ing area?) 


‘ype and number of retail outlets 
Who dominates 

Average store size 

Who is the bell cow or “hot” 
merchandiser in the market? 


‘onsumption characteristics 
Markets vary markedly in the 
consumption of certain items. 
Check pantry polls and other 
research to see level of use. 

Economic status 
Average income compared to re 
gional and national averages 
Stability of income 

resence or absence of majol 
business interruptions 

Weather history, where applicable 

Socio-economic characteristics such 
as foreign born, Negro, etc. 


A city map 
Media Facts 


Major media in the market 
General circulation or coverage 


Key personnel 


Competitive expenditures where 
available 

Your local expenditures 

Circulation of your national media 
in the market, such as TV rat 

combined 


ings and magazine 


coverage. 


Sales Facts 

Sales figures, current and past 

Distribution 

Salesmen’s reports 

Marketing research data on con- 
sumer movement and competi- 
tive standings in the area, esti- 
mated retail movement and an- 
nual stock turn in retail outlets 


Volume by unit size or price 


Cost of doing business in the area 


[listory, €fC. 
Review of pertinent market history 
and previous field reports 


Contacts—How, When and Where 


The next step is to lay the ground- 
work for your stay in the market. To 
get facts, you need contacts. Most 
readily available are the sales man- 
agers of local media, with whom you 
have a common, selfish 
Usually, these men know their mar- 
ket well and often are able to get 
vou in to see key buyers, managers 


interest. 


and merchandisers otherwise inacces- 
sible or accessible only after long and 
costly waiting. As a general rule, 
newspapers are the best source of con- 
act and information. There are sufh- 
cient exceptions to this rule to war- 
rant investigation of all available 


. 


sources. 

To help the busy sales managers 
of local media help vou, give them as 
much advance notice as possible. ‘The 
help you receive from this quartet 
is in direct ratio to the advance brief- 
ing you provide. Keep your requests 
simple and your demands within the 
realm of reason. If you are careful 
in the use of local media representa- 
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tives’ time, their appreciation will 
bring bonuses in good will and co 


operation. 


A Little Common Courtesy 
Goes a Long Way 

Where possible, it is wise to write 
to key buyers and other 


people you hope to see, 


important 
These men 
appreciate advance warning. A lette1 
trom afar is often more effective than 
a phone call from the reception room 
in establishing the importance of your 
mission and in the kind of 


getting 
cooperation you seek. 
Ground Rules Are Important 


Another 
quirement 


important pre-travel re 
is a check with your own 
k requently 


local 


For exam 


regional sales Manager. 


there are sore spots o1 taboos 


which must be respected. 
ple, there are some chains that strict 
ly prohibit 

| 


tne threat of 


store manage! contact 


loss of distribution 


Often home offices 
and advertising agencies are blissfully 


to transgressors. 


unaware of these conditions, and on 
Oc asion their failure to observe local 
ground rules has caused unhappy and 


costly errors. 


Prepare Forms for Easy Reporting 

A simple reporting form can be of 
great assistance in helping to make 
you have all of the 
points with each retailer, and in pre- 
paring your report. 


sure covered 
It gives easy or 
ganization to your findings. I have 
found that the best form is the sim- 
plest covering the following 
name of market; name of 
independent) ; 
type of socio-economic area in which 
the store is located; estimated size of 
presence of merchandise; in 
ventory; pricing; data; 
competitive data the 
problem—and a place where remarks 
be written. 


torm 
points: 
chain o1 


store (note 


store; 
movement 
pertinent to 


may 


Should You Work with Salesmen? 


There is no single 


question of whether you should work 


[his 


alone or with a local 
depends on company 


answel 
] 


salesman. 


poli yY and 


problem you are working on. It 


been my experience 


how ever, 


working alone is usually best 


you are studying a 
relates primarily and 


problen 
direct] 


sales department functior 


Get Oriented First 


If you lack adequat 


e Knowledge 


4) 


the market, get oriented first. 
with a city map and two colo 
cils, call on the newspapers. 


without fail you will 
ing to help you get 
Nearly always they 

outlets which account 


find them v 


your bea 


an tell y 


1 1 
Tor tne b li 


the volume in the market. 


I recommend the 


ise or Two 


ored pencils in marking your 


With the information 


Chain Store Annual Dollar Volume Estimation Table 
By Store Size and Checkout Counters {in thousands of dollars) 
Number of Checkout Counters 


Selling Area 
In Square Ft. 


2000 
2500 


to 
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1013 
1121 
1215 
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1118 
1234 
1338 


} 


TABLE | 


tne newspap 


1 


to tn 


AVERAGE SALES PER 


Number 
of 


cle the A, B, C and D eco- 
he city with one color 
with the 
color, spot buying offices and 


1 
| 
I 


eas of t 
special ethnic areas; 
tlets. This facilitates getting 
the market and assures yout 


good cross section of retail 


n the newspaper office also 
our market facts, adding the 
ip-to-date information on popu 


} 
ition, business conditions and retail 


trends. See if the new spaper men 
in make any trade contacts tor you. 

check through at 
least two weeks of back issues to see 


ai 


. 
Before leaving, 


at retailers have been featuring in 
This can give 
you a good feel of the market and 
possibly competitive 

problems you are 


advertisements. 


some clue to 


How to Plan the Best Kind 
of Coverage 

[he answer to this question de- 
You should 
ilways try to sample the key outlets 
iccounting for the greatest number 
of consumer purchases in the market 
plus wholesale and chain buying head- 
quarters. You should see enough 
small stores to give you some idea of 


pends on many factors. 


their specialized problems. However, 
is a rule, the big store can teach you 
ich more per hour invested. 

In checking big stores be careful 
ot to spend too much time in the 
tereotyped or standardized chain 
stores. ‘his is especially true in the 
business where stores 
ire laid out according to a headquar- 


lain grocery 


aa ee ees Table id 
Drug Store Annual Dollar Volume _ 
EMPLOYE PER YEAR 


ters plan. On the other hand, the 
large independent operator, generally 
more sensitive to local market and 
neighborhood conditions, can be most 
valuable in helping you get the in- 
formation you need. 
likely source of valuable facts since 
he keeps more complete records on 
the premises and must be more up-to- 
date on all phases of his operation. 
As a rule, he can and will tell you 
more about competitive deals and pro 


He is a more 


motions. 


You're Ready 

With your marked-up map and 
fresh facts you are ready to rent a 
car and call on the trade. 

Buying headquarters should be 
called on first. Often, they will tell 
vou how much merchandise has been 
shipped to stores and give you pet 
mission to take stock in retail outlets. 
Chis is the optimum arrangement. 
Headquarters approval is of value 
when a nervous or suspicious store 
manager or clerk is hesitant to talk. 

While at buying headquarters learn 
as much as you can about competitive 
movement. Where possible ask for 
relative movement data for all prod- 
ucts in the category you are inter- 
ested in. Frequently this is not the 
easiest information to come by. You 
should always ask for it since many 
buyers are perfectly willing to let you 
have a look at the books. But when 
buyers refuse, don’t give up. If a 
tual figures aren’t to be had, ask for 
relative standings or ranking of prod 
ucts. Most buyers will give you this 
kind of information. 


In getting competitive movement 
be careful to judge your man. Buyers 
can be wrong. The average buyer 
purchases thousands of items. Often 
he is not abreast of competitive brand 
standings. This is especially true in 
low-volume, slow-turn items. Cate- 
gories in which there are many brands 
and the difference in brand share is 
not great are often areas of buyer 
misinformation. 

To help you evaluate buyers’ esti- 
mates, talk to them about trends in 
brand share. The alert buyer will 
speak intelligently about changes in 
leadership and volume, and in most 
cases you can trust his estimates. ‘The 
less-likely-to-be-accurate buyer will 
usually generalize or dismiss the sub- 
ject. Beware of this man’s judgment. 

In discussions with buyers, you 
will find wide variance in knowledge 
of conditions at retail. Some buyers 
are so busy they never get out of 
their offices into the stores. Others 
still supervise to a degree, at least, 
and maintain an up-to-date fund of 
fact about retail conditions. Needless 
to say, the latter man is usually your 
best contact. In any event, get the 
measure of your contact as diplo- 
matically as possible and let that help 
you in judging the value and accuracy 
of his observations and opinions. 

Another important point to covet 
at buying headquarters is trade deals. 
Often a check on this subject will 
help you better understand what you 
see and hear in retail stores. Trade 
deals which involve special advertis- 
ing, special displays and/or feature 
pricing can produce momentarily 
atypical results at retail. You should 
know about this before you begin 
checking stores and volume. Your 
check of retail advertising in news- 
papers will help you make intelligent 
inquiries. 


What Not To Do 

Occasionally when you are talking 
to buyers and other headquarters 
executives you will see an opportunity 
to overcome their basic objections to 
your product. Such an opportunity is 
tantalizing and hard to pass up. How- 
ever, to succumb to the temptation is 
generally a bad idea for two reasons. 
The first relates to the long-range 
position of the local sales manager or 
salesman. Under no _ circumstances 
should you do anything in the market 
to undermine the importance or the 
prestige of the local representative. 
The second reason relates to the prime 
objective of the field trip. Remember, 
you go into the field to gain informa 
tion. When you begin to sell, you 
change hats. You are no longer an 
objective “seeker of information” but 
rather just another salesman, and the 
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slide cha my 


sand, for thi 


whtoh. Route you Row ts sobte 


14 
ajor Sales Probl 


Make your products easier to buy...to sell...and to use—and 


you'll automatically increase your sales, cut your selling costs, 
and add to your profits! 

That’s why thousands of the shrewdest business leaders have 
mechanized their selling with Perrygraf Slide-Charts...the 
simple, accurate, efficient, inexpensive sales tools which per- at 

ah 
Here’s What You Get— 
No Cost, No Obligation! 


1 Colorful file-folder Idea Starter Kit. 


form 14 important steps in selling your products and keeping 
them sold. 

Perrygraf, founder of the slide-chart industry, handles the 
job from original idea through design, production and assem- 
bly. Every step is precison-controlled...every Perrygraf Slide- 
‘ 2 “Tested Ideas for Profitable Selling” 
—colorful new 36-page booklet by 
Lester E. Perry, president of 
Perrygraf Corp. and inventor of the 
slide-chart idea. 136 actual case 
histories of successful applications of 
slide-charts by America’s leading 
industries. 


Chart is custom-built to serve you and your customers. 

You get all the facts in Perrygraf’s new Idea Starter Kit— 
without any obligation. Write (on your business letterhead, 
please) to Perrygraf. Do it today! 


Now...learn how this idea has helped these companies 


serve more customers better 3 Hand-picked slide-charts—actual 


samples used by some of the leading 


General Motors 
Armstrong Cork 
Goodrich 


Ford Motor Co. 
Hartford Accident 
Aetna Insurance 


Chrysler Corp. 
United States Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 


companies in your industry. 


4 Perrygraf's Problem Statement 


sheet—to help you define what you 
want your slide-chart to do for you. 


Send for your FREE Idea 
Starter Kit Today! 


Goodyear Monarch Mfg. 
Firestone Standard Oil 
AT&T General Electric 
Prudential Chain Belt Jefferson Electric 
Stewart-Warner LeTourneau Gleem Toothpaste 
Fuller Brush Yale & Towne TWA 

Railway Express U. S. Rubber Bendix 

Hotpoint Western Union Fansteel 

Swift American Brass Celanese 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Allis-Chaimers United Airlines 
Motorola Minneapolis Honeywell Cities Service 


Republic Steel 
Westinghouse 
Sundstrand 


++-and many, many others 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


Dept. S-3& -150 S. Barrington Ave.—Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Dept. S-38 -]500 W. Madison St.—Maywood, Ill. 


Sales offices in major cities... 
consult your telephone directory 


PERRYGRAF 
SLIDE-CHARTS 


Quick Facts for Stronger 


Founders of the slide-chart industry... 


S ler Sell 
over 6000 copyrighted designs —e "s 
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game of cat and mouse begins all ove! 


aValn. 


In the Store 

[here is a tendency among some 
advertising and marketing people to 
consider retail stores free territory. 
l‘hey walk in and go to work with- 
out any of the usual amenities. As 
one store manager put it, “You'd 
think they owned the joint.” This is 
not the best way to make a store 
check. There is still no substitute fo1 
old-fashioned courtesy. First find the 
manager or the “one-in-charge’. Tell 
} 


him who y are and why you're 


there. My only advice beyond this is 
to keep it simple and remember a 
good smile is still a valuable asset. 
If you've got a title don’t use it. 


Working the Selling Area 

As soon as you have checked in 
with the store manager, check the 
sections you are interested in. The 
best system is to go back to the door 
and work around the store. This as- 
sures your catching special displays 
and dump bins. 

In the section normally assigned to 
the product you are checking, you 
will find much of interest. Following 


Primary Reference Source 


FOR BUYING 

IN THE OIL 
REFINING-PETROCHEMICAL 

INDUSTRY 


Major refinery purchasing is usually a group activity. It involves the 


recommendations of many key men 


. coordinated by design or project 


engineers. Successful refining industry sales effort requires keeping your 
catalog data continually available to all these group-decision makers 


who compare and specify to buy. 


For 25 years the REFINERY CATALOG has been the primary reference 
source for equipment-service information in the Refining-Petrochemical 
industry. Carefully distributed to more than 8,500 stated buying locations, 
representing 98% of the industry's buying power, the REFINERY CATALOG 


gets preferred usage. It makes ready reference and comparison easy, and 


filing compact 


Keep your sales information on the job full time 


at the right 


places, at the times when buying decisions are being made. Support your 
sales force with adequate catalog data in the next REFINERY CATALOG. 


Write today for 
Fact Book, which 
shows how your 
present catalog can 
be conveniently pre- 
filed in REFINERY 


aa 
& Ssrmeny 4 
j 


CATALOG, at a cost 
comparable to your 
present cataloging 
budget 
SALES OFFICES 
New York 
Chicago Cleveland 
Los Angeles Dallas 
Tulsa Hannover 
London 


Houston 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 
P.O. Box 2608 - 


Houston 1, Texas 


are some of the points I have found 
helpful in regular use: 


@ Check size of area devoted to the 
product category to gain some idea 
of the relative importance of this 
type of item in that store. 


@ Check shelf facings by brand. This 
will give you some idea of relative 
brand importance. An important ex- 
ception here is the house brand or the 
brand of the current “heavy dealer” 
who has managed to load the retailer 
who, in turn, is attempting to force 
sale through display. 


e In drug stores, counter and win- 
dow displays are important to note. 
Often special display in this retail 
area is due to deal or promotion al- 
lowance. Find out what they are if 
you can. Find out if there are PM’s 
or other bonuses being paid by any 
of the brands you are interested in. 
PM’s can make a big difference in 
some product categories. 


@ On many food products and in 
some other categories you will find 
dating codes which sometimes can be 
helpful. You should learn your own 
dating codes before going into the 
field. As for the competition’s you 
can often figure them out by study. 


e By learning and checking com- 
petitors’ codes, you can get a good 
general idea of pipeline and turn. As 
a rule, the fresher the date the faster 
the turn. 


e Another point to check in the sell- 
ing area is presence or lack of stock 
rotation. If your product isn’t getting 
good rotation (oldest product to the 
fore, newest to the back) and if your 
product is even slightly perishable, 
poor rotation can eventually hurt 
sales. Stale product makes enemies 
that are costly to win back. 


@ At the shelf, check prices and sizes. 
Today, new sizes are frequently being 
used to expand volume. Family or 
economy sizes are most usual. How- 
ever, on some high-cost products the 
shaving of a half-ounce may help 
break a pricing barrier and step up 
volume. Be sure you are alert to 
changes in this area. 


© If regional brands are a factor in 
the category of interest, study them 
closely. Be sensitive to any modifica- 
tions or changes in these brands. The 
smart regional manufacturer is often 
first with important innovations or 
improvements for he is closer to the 
consumer and often can act much 
faster than national brands in adapt- 
ing to new trends. 


® Catalog all the deals offered and, 
where possible, relate them to pack- 
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The Central New York 
Sales Distribution Territories of 
America’s Foremost National Advertisers, and 
of Local Wholesalers, Jobbers, and Food Brokers, 
Virtually Match the Circulation Area 
of the Syracuse Newspapers. 


HE men who deliver the merchandise in Upstate New York 
recognize that the whole Syracuse Market is the area covered 
by the Syracuse Newspapers. It is a 15-county area of 1,392,000 


population and well over $2 billion annual spending power. 


The real dimensions of this market—and the remarkably 
efficient way in which the circulation pattern of these 


newspapers fits the needs of those who want fo sell the 


market effectively and economically—are graphically 
described in an exciting new presentation now avail- 


able fo you. 


SEE IT NOW! 


A GRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
$2 BILLION SYRACUSE MARKET 


The new Syracuse Market Story is ‘must’ reading for 
any advertiser who wants to get his full share of sales 
in one of the foremost growth areas in the nation. 
Ask to see it NOW! 


Syracuse is 


Represented Nationally by America’s No. 1 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT Test Market 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 241,159 Sunday Herald-American 205,658 Sunday Post-Standard 109,060 
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television 


WINSTON-SaLem 


io 


4 
5 VIRGINIA 
yy 


REACHING MORE THAN 


600,000 
TV SETS 


IN 75 PIEDMONT 
NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VIRGINIA COUNTIES 


aA 


NORTH / CAROL 


: 


THE BIGGEST, RICHEST MARKET 
IN THE SOUTHEAST 


WSIS 


television 


WINSTON-SALEM 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CALL HEADLEY-REED, REPS. 


age code dates. You will usually find 
deals in three areas: the regular shelf 
area; the special display areas; and, 
in the case of many food stores, on 
the store’s bulletin board. ‘Take sam 
ples where you can. 


© If you are checking on a new item, 
relate shelf facings, inventories, and 
movement to an established brand in 
the same category wherever possible. 
If you have shipment histories or re- 
search which will tell you regional 
brand shares or volume, a correlation 
between the new product and the 
known product can be helpful in get- 
ting a fix on relative standings. 


© It is a good idea in checking retail 
display to compare your packaging 
with competitors’. Walk through the 
section you are interested in as if you 
were shopping. See how well you: 
package stands out in relation to 
others. Packages that look good in 
a conference room sometimes fade un- 
der actual retail conditions. Package 
shapes, sizes and colors tend to stand- 
ardize within a category. As you look, 
try to imagine what a change of pace 
in color or shape would do for your 
product. And at the same time con- 
sider the practical limitations of shelf 
space, stacking, etc. A miniature cam- 
era is often helpful in this study. 


e As you run across new, different 
or unsatisfactory products, purchase 
a sample for use as “Exhibit A” with 
your written report. A sample of a 
new or damaged or altered product 
can help get your point across back 
home when words fail. If there is 
any question about the perishability 
of your product, buy samples and 
check up. Normal retail and whole- 
sale handling can often do things to 
a product which not even the most 
competent laboratory can simulate. 
So don’t take anyone’s word for your 
product’s quality. While you have the 
opportunity, see for yourself. 


Working the Backroom 

Stockrooms in most stores are laid 
out according to plan, just as the 
selling area is. Your first move, there- 
fore, is to locate the stock area of 
the category in which you are inter- 
ested and take inventory. Be careful 
to check for product not in original 
cases. Often, after heavy loading and 
display, some stock is repacked in 
cases and moved to the back of the 
store. In these instances the original 
cases are sometimes not used. So check 
all opened cases and ask the stock 
clerk whether you’ve seen them all. 

Another important area is the “dent 
shelf.” This is where bent cans, torn 
packages and otherwise unsatisfactory 
merchandise is kept for return to 
warehouse. Ofttimes the dent shelf can 
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speak volumes about your and your 
competitors’ products. Look over the 
products in this area. Make sure you 
buy samples if you find examples 
which you feel might be helpful to 
product research and packaging spe- 
cialists at home. 


The Store Office 

The manager’s office is usually lo- 
cated in the selling area of the store. 
As a rule it is a cramped cubbyhole 
packed full of fascinating informa- 
tion. Most fascinating of all is the 
inventory and order book. The or- 
ganization and contents of this book 
vary widely by outlets. ‘The best type 
for your purposes is one which shows 
inventory and weekly orders for from 
one to three months. Jf you can get 
a look at this book, it can tell you a 
great deal about the movement of 
your product as well as your com- 
You should always ask to 
see the book—but be prepared to be 
disappointed. Many managers 
are touchy on this subject. However, 
enough of them will let you have a 
look to make it worth the try. 

While looking at the ‘‘book” see 
if your product carries a stock num- 
ber and enjoys a permanent listing. 
This is especially important in the 
case of new Often new 
products will be “plussed out” to 
stores without being entered in the 
book, with the result that the store 
has no facility for reorder. This can 


pet itors’. 


store 


products. 


prove disastrous since few items are 
sufficiently powerful to cause the kind 
of demand which will provoke spe- 
cial order actions on the part of a 
store manager. 
You can learn 
your product category from the store 
manager. However, remember he has 
many responsibilities and thousands 
of products to think about. As a con- 
sequence, his information may be mis 


a gxood deal about 


leading, especially in the case of me- 
dium- and slow-volume items. If you 
doubt that the store manager is up- 
to-date on a product category, ask 
if you can talk to the stock clerk in 
charge. He can often tell you much 
more about the activity in the prod 
uct category in which you are inter- 
ested than the store manager. How- 
ever, and never torget this, be sure 
to ask the store manager if you can 
check the stock clerk before doing 
so. You can get yourself and the clerk 
in trouble if you appear to be by- 
passing the manager. 


How to Estimate the Size of a Store 

Although highly accurate estimates 
of store volume are not essential for 
most field check purposes you should 
be able to guesstimate the size of a 
store. 
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In the case of grocery stores, A. C. 
Nielsen Co. has set up a table which 
can help you materially. As you make 
your rounds, pace off the size of the 
store and count the checkout stands, 
then use Table I (page 77) to make 
your calculations. 

Drug stores are not so easy to esti- 
mate. Probably the best fix on 
size in this category comes from re- 
lating number of full-time employes 
to size of metropolitan area. Again, 
these figures are based on Nielsen 
data, the most authoritative source | 
know on the subject. See Table I] 
(page 78). 


Media 

In addition to newspapers it is im- 
portant that you get a feel of com- 
petitive activities in other media. 

National media reporting services 
cannot give you entirely accurate data 
on spot TV, radio, and other media 
such as outdoor, car cards, etc. You 
should check these media to see if 
special saturation campaigns are being 
used by your competitors. The best 
way to get this kind of information is 
simply to go and ask. 

Caution: Don’t ask media for your 
competitors’ future schedules. This 
is an embarrasing question and can 
often lead to your failure to get any 
information. 


Other Sources of Information 

Often buyers, stores and advertis- 
ing managers of media cannot tell 
you everything you need to know 
about the market. Here’s a partial 
check list of other sources which may 
prove helpful: 


FE-ditorial pe ople editors o1 
women’s page editors—can be help- 
ful in providing information about 
characteristics of the 


food 


consumption 
market. 


Banks can be helpful if economic con 
ditions are a factor or if you need 
specific contacts in the market. The 
best approach to a bank is via the 
correspondent bank. Before going to 
the market check your own banker. 
As a rule he will have a correspond- 
ent bank with which he exchanges 
information on the market you plan 
to visit. Ask him for an introduction. 


The Chamber of 
other good source of general market 
information. Licensing and tax offices 
can often be helpful in making sure 
you cover all retail outlets in classi- 
interest. When checking 


Commerce is an- 


fications of 
on sampling or special mailings, the 
Post O fice 
valuable information about competi- 
tive mailings, problems in packaging, 
handling, etc. Food brokers can be 


can occasionally give you 


Fis2rl.. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Cafeterias 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 
Airports 


Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 

THEY ALL HAVE 


ONE THING IN COMMON — 
FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 


for an advertising schedule 


ST 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Sout, Cyl (los 


e A GROWING 
con MUICHUGAN MARKET 


j CHARLOTTE POPULATION 
BATILE CREEK 73505 


MARSHALL 


HASTINGS 


ALB/ON RETAIL SALES BUYING INCOME 
$243,875,000 $389,408,000 


CAL HOUN COUNTY 


SRANCH COUNTY IT’S EASY TO REACH AND SELL THIS MARKET 
WITH THE ENQUIRER and NEWS, THE ONLY 
PAPER WITH COMPLETE CIRCULATION AND 

COLDWATER NEWS COVERAGE IN THIS AREA! 


PAL CUP vissams DAILY AND SUNDAY 
ENQUIRER ann NEWS 


Member of Federated Publications 


Cereal Food REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
Capital of the World SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


make your product stand out 


—give it an extra-value look 


a ‘ LL YOUR PRODUCT FASTER 


~ 


' 


with an easily-applied, pre-tied 

bow that captures the gift market. Small, 
medium or giant sizes designed for 

your product exclusively. For proof of 


sales stimulation, write, wire, phone 


Packaging Division, Dept. $M 2 
216 S. WABASH AVENUE « CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS + WEbster 9-4610 


COMING SOON 
“How to Sit for Your Portrait” 
An interview with Constance Naar, who has sketched or 


painted executives of some of the country’s leading 
corporations. 
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extremely helpful in getting a fix on 
a market or a marketing problem. 


Special Competitive Checks 


If your mission is to gain detailed 
information about a competitor, here 
is one system I have found to be ef- 
fective. First, explore in detail at least 
one retail outlet and discuss competi 
tive activities with at least one alert 
buyer and one alert media salesman. 
Then, set up a check list of ques- 
tions and cover as many outlets as 
possible. Number of calls is impor- 
tant in this instance. Keep asking the 
same questions over and over again. 
Slowly, but surely, pieces of the puz- 
zle will begin to form a picture. Not 
all of your contacts will give you all 
the information you want. However, 
if you can make enough calls, you 
will eventually get all you are after. 


Report Writing 


Communicating your findings is 
important. 

Reports should be as short as pos- 
sible, yet contain sufficient facts and 
“feel” to permit the reader to form 
conclusions and act. 

Following is an outline which | 
have found to be generally useful: 


I. Purpose of the trip, briefly 
stated 

II. The market — names, dates, 
number and types of outlets checkea 

III. Summary of findings—a brie, 
telegraphic review of the most im- 
portant features or findings of the 
trip without details 

IV. Trade attitudes, wholesale and 
retail 

V. Distribution, wholesale and re- 
tail 

VI. Trade movement, wholesale 
and retail 

VII. Retail pricing and displays, 
shelf and special 

VIII. Retail advertising 

LX. Competitive activities, trade 
level and consumer 

X. Consumer attitudes 

XI. Recommendations 


In addition to facts and figures 
your report should also contain 
enough “color” to give the reader a 
feeling of being there. I have found 
the best means of doing this is to use 
quotes to illustrate the findings. One 
word of caution is in order here, 
however. To many readers the color- 
ful quote is more interesting and 
memorable than the bulk of hard 
earned statistics. Consequently, use 
your quotes with care and be sure 
they don’t argue with the gist of your 
findings. 
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HAVE You 
SEEN YOUR 
PRODUCT 
LATELY? 


Sure, we know you’ve looked at it — in the plant, on the shipping 
platform, or maybe in your sample kit. 


But have you seen it the way a prospective customer sees it? 


It is amazing what you sometimes see when you get around to the 
other side of the desk and look at your product from the prospcct’s 
skeptical and frequently uninformed viewpoint. You discover ques- 
tions that need answering. You learn that some of your product’s 
best features can pass unnoticed. You find out that a minor feature 
(or one you think is minor) carries much weight with some users. 
And from all this you are able to isolate the real sales appeals and 
the real obstacles (not just the excuses your salesmen often get.) 


This is why we make it “standard order of procedure” to circulate 
among our clients’ customers and prospects and listen as they talk 
about their needs, their problems, and their ideas. After a number 
of calls of this sort we begin to see a client’s product, not just as he 
sees it, but as the prospect sees it. 


Then, not because we are smart but because we know what prospects 
want, we are able to prepare selling tools that correct the misconcep- 
tions, answer the questions, and pave the way for increased sales 
when your salesmen call. 


These selling tools take different forms, depending on the need: 
manuals, handbooks, catalogs, sales aids, advertisements, direct 
mail. The same research that reveals prospects’ needs often shows 
the best means of communicating with them. 


There is no magic in this approach, but there is a lot of hard work 
on the part of skilled investigators. There is a good deal of satisfac- 
tion, too, when we help a client “see” his own product, and then 
sharpen his advertising so as to help remove the real or imagined 
obstacles that retard his sales. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. LExington 2-3135 


This packaging expert puts products in motion... 


Olin Cellophane Specialists help speed 
Production, Distribution and Sales 

Did you know that in the past year alone, 
Olin added five new cellophane types to 
its product line? That production speeds 
up to21,000cellophane packages an hour 
are now attainable? That packaging 


A Packaging De 


costs for many products can now be cut 
in half? Let Olin Cellophane research, 
technical and merchandising staffs show 
you how to use modern cellophane to 
improve your products, new andold. This 
unique packaging service in depth was 
specifically organized to help you find 


on 


Can Change the Course of a Business 


new methods to speed product movement 
from your plant to store to consumer— 
at lower cost and higher profit. 

Call in an Olin Cellophane packaging 
consultant today, or write Film Division, 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


What putting your 


product in motion means to: 


Sales, Merchandising and Advertising Executives 


How can Olin be especially useful to you in new 
product and package development work? 

There are rapid improvements in packaging, just as there 
are in your own field. Olin representatives have specialized 
knowledge of film and machine improvements which may 
as yet be unknown to you. Frequently, these can increase a 
new product’s attractiveness beyond your present expecta- 
tions. In addition, a new product’s opportunities for success- 
ful market introduction may be increased if you let Olin 
packaging specialists add their experience to your own. 
How about established products? 

New packaging can win more sales even for an extremely 
successful item. Packaging innovations make news and cre- 
ate excitement throughout channels of distribution. And, 
with Olin Cellophane, such innovations can be accomplished 
quickly and at minimum expense. 

What would be some examples of such innovations? 
Forming large “family” unit packs through bundling. Creat- 
ing individual portions through fractional packaging. Strip 
packaging for small items. Your Olin representative can tell 
you about a variety of sales-stimulating possibilities. 


What has an Olin representative to offer? 


Not just a fine product, but a program tailored to your indi- 
vidual needs. One bakery, for example, adopted an Olin 
package development, adapted the design to its entire prod- 
uct line and advertising program, and benefited by a 20% 
increase in sales. Your Olin representative has at his finger- 
tips a wealth of suggestions on production economies, design 
improvements and holiday tie-in sales through quick and 
easy package variations. 


Briefly, what’s the best way to secure better packaging? 

a) Ask your sales force for comments. 

b) Check retailers, wholesalers, jobbers and distributors 
for their ideas to get a sound, all-around perspective. 

c) Ask your advertising manager and advertising agency 
for appropriate research. 

d) Call in an Ol‘n Cellophane representative and find out 
what's new and exciting in packaging. 


ORDER OLIN CELLOPHANE 
AND GET ALL 
THESE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES 


Olin Cellophane Speeds Production 


Superior Machinability—Combination of strength, sealability, 
and lack of static, speeds automatic, semi-automatic, and manual 
packaging operations. 

Superior Printing — Almost any combination of colors and 
designs can be printed easily. Colors are vivid, eye-catching, 
brilliant, can be printed on either side. Reverse printing is 
outstanding. 


Superior Flexibility—The quick, economical way to introduce 
new products and new sizes. A few machine adjustments may 
be all that is required. 


Superior Economy—Cellophane is the only packaging material 


offering so many production and marketing advantages at such 
low cost. 


Special Films — An increasing range of products can be suc- 
cessfully packaged in one or another of the many types of Olin 
Cellophane. 


Olin Cellophane Speeds Distribution 
Speeds Order Picking At Both Wholesale and Retail 


Level — Shipping weight and bulk is also frequently reduced. 
Protects Products in Transit and Storage — Gives a high 


degree of protection from moisture, grease, odors and other 
dangers, 


Olin Cellophane Speeds Sa/es 


Appeals To The Senses— Olin Cellophane is attractive to 
the eye, pleasant to the touch, odorless, has an appealing fresh- 
ness that wins instant confidence. 


Stimulates Buying — Transparency, cleanliness, eye-catching 
glitter attract attention, permit instant visual inspection, win 
quicker buying decisions. 


Keeps Products Fresh—In addition to giving outstanding 
flavor protection, Olin Cellophane preserves an appearance of 
freshness through a long shelf life. Fewer returns. 


OLIN CELLOPHANE OFFERS YOU THIS UNIQUE COMBINATION OF SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Packaging Specialists — Olin Cellophane 
representatives have been trained in the sales 
physical distribution and production problems 
of Cellophane Packaging. Can often supply 
immediate answers to long-standing problems. 


Package Merchandising Service — Fully 
experienced help in development of packages 
which are practical for modern merchandising, 
plus tie-in store display material to help move 
your packages at the retail level. 


Technical Service — Drawing on the wide 
resources of the cellophane, technical and re- 
search laboratories, technicians help you solve 
problems of protection, printing, strength, 
machinability or other technical aspects of 
film packaging. 


Product Evaluation Laboratory —A staff 
of quality conscious technicians is equipped 
to help you evaluate the proper types of Olin 
Cellophane and packaging construction for 
superior protection and durability. 


Machine Engineering Service—Helps you 
solve production problems and increase pro- 
duction speed. 


Research and Development Laboratory 
— New coatings and improved film types are 
constantly being developed to give Olin Cello- 
phane higher quality performance. 


Order Service—Special automatic communi- 
cations equipment permits orders to be placed 
with the factories immediately to speed 
delivery. 


Scheduling Service — Product scheduling 
at both ultra-modern Olin Mathieson plants 
have a flexibility which allows fulfillment of 
rush or emergency orders. Specialists in expe- 
diting orders are also located in all district 
offices, 


National Advertising Service—Full-color 
advertisements in Good Housekeeping, 
Newsweek and Fortune Magazines help build 
national acceptance for products packaged in 
Olin Cellophane. 


Packaging Training and Education Ser- 
vice—Experienced specialists will help you 
explain to sales or other personnel the pro- 
duction, physical distribution, and sales 
advantages gained through Olin Cellophane 
packaging. 


The editors of Better Homes & Gardens have a talent 

for discovering just which ideas will interest their 

home-and-family-centered readers most. The idea of 

cooking outdoors, fanned by BH&G in page after 

page of editorial excitement, has caught on in big 

homes and little ones. And along with the idea, a 

whole new market for everything from outdoor 
grills to barbecue sauces has been born. 

The folks who read Better Homes & 

Gardens—men and women and their teen-age 

youngsters—“‘live by the book’. The more 

they read BH&G, the more they do—and buy. 

For advertisers, the sales atmosphere in BH&G 

is unique among all major media. Meredith of 

Des Moines . . . America’s biggest publisher of 

ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


/, ot America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


EVEN IN BLASE NEW YORK CITY! The Cadillac dealer was happy 


to throw his showroom open for Shopsmith. 


Ingenuity: Cadillac + Shopsmith 


@ How to make famous brands complement each other 


@ How to secure immediate sales for an economy product 


Take Cadillac, the 
And Shopsmith,  five-in-one home 
workshop power tool which Magna 
Power Tool’s founder and president, 
Robert L. Chambers, promotes as ‘“‘the 
Cadillac in its field.”’ Next throw in 
all the champagne—no whiskey o1 
beer was made available—that Shop- 
smith dealers can drink. 

Those are the three elements of a 


prestige car. 


unique series of 20 sales meetings 
just completed in all sections of the 
nation for the 1,800 Shopsmith dealers 
to introduce the new economy model 
Shopsmith Mark 2, and to drum 
up orders for the ‘Cadillac’ 
smith Mark 5. 

Harvard business school graduate 
Bob Chambers, who looks somewhat 
like a college professor and has a de 
ceptively mild approach to tough busi 


Shop- 


ness problems, senses that the luxury 
market is being replac ed to a certain 
extent, and supplemented by a new 
group of buyers who might respond 
to his new theme, “Now—a Cham- 
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pagne Product at a Beer Price.” 

So he went straight to Cadillac 
dealers and asked them to throw open 
their showrooms for evening meet- 
ings to which Magna Power ‘lool 
Corp., Menlo Park, Cal., would in- 
vite Shopsmith dealers, introduce the 
Mark 2, and expose dealers to both 
Shopsmith and Cadillac cars. “Two 
dealers refused but competitive Cad 
die dealers in the towns grabbed the 
attract top. calibre 
trafhc to their showrooms. 

Some 2,000 people 


opportunity to 


dealers and 
their salesmen came, representing 
600 dealers in all. Not counting small 
territories, Bob Chambers figures each 
meeting attracted 110 people from 35 
dealers. Over 85% of the dealers 
present placed orders for an average 
order of five units. Largest order was 
for 114 Shopsmiths. Caddie dealers 
bought four Shopsmiths, too! One 
tool dealer bought a Cadillac! 

Not all costs are in, but Magna 


estimates the per meeting cost at 


less than $250, which 
rated cost of props. 

Magna bought 100 cases of chan 
pagne from Weibel Champagne Vine 
vards. It turned out that cost of in 
dividual servings was less than cost 
of beer. Champagne was served for 
30 minutes. The Mark 2 introdu 
tion then ran 90 minutes. ~ 
champagne was served for anothe 
30 minutes, while orders were 
Only three 
“loaded”” on champagne. About 


written. people 
percent of the attendees had never 
tasted champagne. 

As an extra incentive to attend 
Shopsmith gave away one Cadilla 
which it bought from the dealer who 
was host in his showroom, to the win 
ning Shopsmith dealer. ‘Vo be eligible 
to win, all the dealer did was to turn 
in his invitation. 

Now, who can say that Cadillac is 
snooty and stuffy? Or anything 
a realistic marketer which seeks trafh« 
like Chevy? @ 


; 
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are you 


too tired 


too often? 


The headline above could have appeared in 
any number of mass circulation magazines. 
Fact is, ‘‘Are You Too Tired Too Often"’ was 
written by Dr. Harry J. Johnson* as the cover 
story for Sales Management's Feb. 21 issue 
(p. 41). Offbeat? Not at all. Part of Sales Man- 
agement’s ‘‘whole-man"’ editing program. 
The complexities of today's living make it 
difficult to separate business from personal 
life . . . and Sales Management edits for the 
24-hour-a-day executive whose corporate, 
family, social and personal responsibilities 
are extensive. 


*Medical Director, Life Extension Examiners 


Malet Manages | 


Chevrolet 35% 


Pontiac 4°, 


Cars Most Preferred 
By Sales Chiefs 


Sales executives are leaders. So you would expect them 
to have strong views about the makes of cars they prefer 
to own themselves and which they believe their associates 


should drive, too. 


"If you had complete say-so on the 


make of car to be used by your salesmen in 1958 (no 
matter whether the company or a salesman owns or leases 
it) what make would you choose?" we asked members of 
Sales Management's Sales Leadership Panel. Two hundred 
forty two Panelists responded with these preferences: 


Olds '88 4%, 


Buick 5%, 


Chrysler 2% 


What Kinds of Cars Best for Sales? 


One man’s 
“Chevrolet!” 

J. L. Brazee, vice-president, The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chi- 
answered the question 
above and who has 200 salesmen 
(95% drive company owned Chevro- 
lets) and who is a member of SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S Sales Leadership 
Panel says: 


unequivocal answer: 


cago, who 


“Have standardized on this cat 
for 20 years and have in general been 
well satisfied. Number of service 
facilities was a major factor influ- 


88 


encing decision as well as economy of 
operation and good trade-in value.” 

But another Panelist is equally cer- 
tain the best buy for himself and for 
his men is Ford. 

Says C. B. Ramsey, general sales 
manager, Ready Hung Door Mfg. 
Co. of Southern California, Burbank, 
Cal.: 

“The measurements of body of the 
Ford Country Sedan are very suita- 
ble to our salesmen’s needs in carry- 
ing samples.’’ Ramsey has 10 salesmen 
and they own their cars. 


Plymouth is the car for R. A. John- 
son, general sales manager, Wales- 
Strippit Co., Akron, O. Says he: 

“Our experience as to reliability 
(keeping man on road with minimum 
down time) and low direct operating 
costs (incidentally, V-8’s with auto- 
matic transmission) causes us to 
choose Plymouth.” We are now re- 
placing a mixture of 1957 Fords, 
Chevrolets, Plymouths with all 1958 
Plymouths.”’ All cars used by Wales- 
Strippit salesmen are leased by the 
company. 
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SPEIDEL, leading name in watchbands, has always 
believed in presenting a product line to the impulse 
buyer ...has won an increasing share of the market 
through unit sales including a self-liquidating COPELAND. 


The handsome display shown here appears in Speidel’s 
TV commercials on the network show “The Price is Right.” 


WHAT! 


RETAILERS BUYING 


“ITEMS” NOT THE LINE? 


A | COPELAND unit sale ends “fractured” orders! 


“Two of this” and “three of that”... 
what a way for a merchant to buy (or 
for your salesman to /et him buy!) 

A client of ours has licked this 
problem...with unit-selling and a 
COPELAND. 

Now his salesmen sell in complete 
units... his retailers buy duplicate store 
stocks. And his COPELANDS go on sell- 
ing in jewelers’ windows all day long! 

This particular COPELAND is custom- 
built...by the thousands. It shows rep- 


COPELAND 


resentative new styles of watchbands 
... boxed and unboxed. It has motion 
... it has lighting... it has class. (And, 
of course, it is self-liquidating. ) 

You, too, can get a COPELAND de- 
signed to sell your product at the point 
of sale. It will be created especially for 
you...of such permanent materials as 
metal, plywood, glass, plastic. 

One thing about it will especially de- 
light you... you can proudly present 
it in your finest consumer advertising. 


There it will reflect credit on your 
product... by suggesting quality and 
good taste. And it will complete the 
selling cycle... from creating desire to 
identifying your outlets. 

First step? Send for our folder, “All 
You Need to Know about Point-of- 
Purchase.” This authoritative article 
shows you how well-known companies 
have met and mastered many different 
selling-situations. Write, wire or tele- 
phone our Mr. Krebs. 


IMsplays, Inc. 


537 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
CO 5-5621, 5622, 5623 


Buick, a medium-price car, ranks 
a low fourth in preference but it has 
a strong advocate in Charles R. Sales Chiefs Reveal Types of Car Ownership 
White, sales manager, Cavalier Corp., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. “I traveled in “Of the cars used by your salesmen, how many are owned,” we 
Buick cars for 10 years,” reports asked Sales Management's Sales Leadership Panelists, “as follows?” 
White, “approximately 500,000 miles 
i 


and I have found them to be a very Owned by Company 24% Leased by Company 20% 


ee machine with a lot of  Reaponiliins % Rhéependonte 
The “Pontiac or Mercury,” points No. of Cars In Each Group No. of Cars In Each Group 
out a Panelist who prefers not to be Tto 10 44% ito 10 26% 
identified, places the salesman in “‘an 11 to 50 33 11 to 50 47 
ifluent position without being osten- 51 to 100 8 51 to 100 12 
tatious. It does not overpower the 101 to 700 15 101 to 280 15 
customer even though we are leaders 
in the field. However, once a man is Owned by Salesmen 54°% Rented by Salesmen 2% 
past 45 or has been with us 10 years % Respondents % Respondents 
or so, his car should be upgraded. No. of Cars In Each Group No. of Cars In Each Group 
I he dsmobile on long trips pro- 1to 10 14% 10 Panelists reported 
vides “riding ease and dependable 11 te 50 63 
operation to reduce travel fatigue of 51 to 100 18 


salesman.” savs P li arvi 
alesman, i Panelist Ma vin 101 to 800 5 
Graff, sales manager, Ferrometal Par 


tion Division, Milwaukee Stamping 
‘o., Milwaukee. “In addition,” he 3 Most Important Buying Reasons 


ivs, “‘the Oldsmobile denotes a cer- 


“Of the following six important factors to you on salesmen’s 


eS ee cars, rank 1-2-3 the ones which are most important to you:” 


J. A. Mcllnay, vice-president, Ray- 
-Vac Co., Madison, Wis., says “I Ranking 
haven’t the slightest idea” which car (2) (3) 
he would choose if he had complete LOW ORIGINAL COST 24% 28% 
say-so. “I have an Imperial and a RIDING COMFORT 46 34 
Chisnaius.:thai Vien Maa alee TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 28 12 
ind would recommend them highly to LARGE CARRYING CAPACITY 28 53 
thers, but that would be unfair since PRESTIGE 17 79 
[ know nothing about any others.” LOW OIL-GAS USE 31 62 

Which car is best ? “Lincoln,” flatly 
LVS HM. I’. Fielding, industrial sales Who Has Buying Influence 


Products Division, 
Corp Bedford. O “Who by title(s) in your company is consulted before your 
psy 4 xray, ° —_—_-_-- 


” s* | 7” 
» best on the market.” Field company purchases or leases cars for your salesmen 


salesmen. The company %o of 
ywns cars used by all 32. Respondents Respondents 
R. P. Cook, sales manager, ‘The Sales Managers 
©’Brien Corp., South Bend, Ind., Asst. Sales Mgrs. 
-clares the Nash is the car he prefers. Gen. Sales Mgrs. 
t’s comfortable, economical, Genl. Mgr. Sales 
omy.” Of his salesmen’s cars, 30% Manager Sales 
the company, and 70% Dir. Sales Service 
> owned by salesmen. Dist. Sales Mgr. 
B. Thompson, vice-president, Div. Sales Mgr. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Field Sales Supvr. 
iys “we offer our salesmen Director Sales 
he has 55) their choice of the top Exec. Comm. 
lines, two or four-door hardtop Ford. Sales Personnel Mgr. 
Chevrolet or Plymouth with eight President 
linder engine, automatic transmis Executive Vice-President 
on, heater, radio, safety belts, side Vice-President 
irrors, turn indicator, cigar Vice-President Charge Sales 
ind air conditioning in the Vice-President Finance 
rones set up by us. Marketing Manager 
‘Thompson would not impress his Vice-Pres. Marketing 
own preference on his salesmen. Says General Manager TOTAL 10 
he “I feel that all three (Ford, Chevy, Treasurer 
yuth) are good cars and better Comptroller ...- TOTAL 29 
so called big cars of four-five Secretary 
igo. I also feel that small dif Others TOTAL 25 
‘nce in tradein value is negligible TOTAL 206 
salesmen should be given their 
e.’ @ 


Ls) 
~“ 


...- TOTAL 88 


1 } 
» leased by 


ee Ne eee le le 


-~-a NNAN=|N = 


) TOTAL 3 
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“MUSIC * 


‘AFTER DARK’ 


with 
ROGER CARTER 
WEEK NIGHTS 10°°PM 


WGA 


LORAIN 


Radio for 
Grown-Ups 


...Of ALL AGES 


DIAL 
i220 


- PAINESVILLE 


CLEVELAND 


Lu 


CANTON 


DOSTER 


A 


NEW PHILADELPHIA 


We offer you a large share of 
Northeastern Ohio’s buying audience 


You reach Northeastern Ohio’s buying 
audience through WGAR. Because 
WGAR surrounds your commercials 
with radio entertainment that 
appeals to grown-ups... of all ages. 


For example, WGAR presents “After 
Dark,” a program of the finest in 
popular and music, 
each week night from 10:30 p.m. to 


1:00 a.m. It’s one of Northeastern 


semiclassical 
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Ohio’s most popular nighttime shows 
... hosted by Roger Carter, who 
stacks his records with discriminat- 
ing taste —for those who appreciate 
top-notch musical programming. 


WGAR maintains this policy in all 
its programming... variety shows 
... complete news coverage ... good 
music...drama... featuring per- 


formers from top CBS talent. 


So reach your real buying audience 


through WGAR. 


Radio for grown-ups 
... Of all ages 


WGAR 


DIAL i220 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Sage philosophy (and an alibi for 
olumnists!) by Oscar Wilde: “When 
people agree with me, I always feel 
that I must be wrong.”’ 

° 

l’o me, most “westerns” are carbon- 
opies of those made fifty years ago. 
However, like Voltaire, I will defend 


r} } 


to the death your right to cheer fo 


the horse-operas. 
* 
gratifying to hear the tal 
Lind Hayes use the col 
lage-on the-rocks”’ cock 
rying-jag routine. 
7 
Biggest week-day issue ever for 
The New York Times was January 
6 with 160 pages. 
+ 
People who say they love children 
Vheir own. 
7 


Is tally do. 


Many 


disappointments. 


appointments stretch into 


- 
Hal Speckman, president of Mce- 
Candlish Lithograph, has his grand- 
pappy 


Ford 


saying that Tennessee Ernie 
is Bob Burns set to music. 
- 
Front office: A place where you're 
called up and called down. 
+. 
What’s in a name? Bennett Cerf 
S nobodv’s slave. 
. 
Unguentine has a bright coinage 
in “‘skinjuries.”’ 
. 
Slogan for Gulf Oil: “Follow the 
Gulf stream.” 
° 
{nd a slogan for almost any gaso- 
ne: “‘Pause for station-identifica- 
tion, 
rn 
lo most of us, and to Competi 
tor Sunshine Biscuit, they are “va- 
nilla wafers.”’ But, to Nabisco, they 
are “Brown Edge Wafers.” Ho, hum! 
° 
Caskie Stinnett quotes a pat defi 


nition of nepotism: “Putting on 


} 


ners. 
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Paul Weiner says nobody can buy 
experience on the easy-payment plan. 
. 

Add Madison Avenue lingo, cour- 
tesy of Cryptograms: ‘‘Let’s run it up 
flagpole and see if anybody 
salutes.” 


on a 


® 
SunRay Drug’s Bill Hart is gen- 
erous to competitors. He says: ‘Sold 
at SunRay and other good stores.” 
The italics are mine. 
° 
Tch! Tch! Dep’t: A few pros still 


write it ‘vocal chords.” 


A New York assemblyman is push- 
ing a bill requiring toy-manufacturers 
to assemble playthings and make sure 
they work, before putting them into 
retail outlets. Daddies everywhere 
will cheer for that. 

. 

I like Garry Moore’s standard 
sign-off: “Be kind to one another.” 
® 

Old-timer: One who can remem- 
ber Truly Warner hats at $2.50, in- 
cluding a red feather. 

. 

“Calling all hands’ would seem to 

have special application to Vishnu. 
° 

According to Grit, the most diff- 
cult musical instrument to learn to 
play is second fiddle. 

a 

Psychology Dep’t: Old people get 
up early so they will have more time 
in which to do nothing. 

‘ e 

Parting thought: I think we might 
all live longer if we didn’t try to 
compete with Greyhound Bus. 


Ambition Is a Two-Edged Sword 


Ambition, as you surely know, can cut two ways. 


It was ambition and its fueling force, perseverance, which gave us 
the electric light, the telephone, and all the other servants of our 


mechanized state. 


On the other hand, it was ambition which produced Mussolini and 
Hitler and Khrushchev, without dipping deeper into history for 


horrendous examples. 


May we not conclude, therefore, that ambition needs some sort of 


check-rein to keep it from getting out of hand? 


We all need a given amount of this driving force to get us out of 


c 


the swivel-chair and into the territories where sales-battles are won 


and lost. 


But, should we push too hard for our own personal good ? 


That 


oldie about being the richest man in the cemetery can be neatly docu- 


mented. 


What is it we want from business, from life itself ? 


Rube Goldberg 


used to say that you can’t wear more than one pair of pants at a time 


nor eat more than one square meal, even if you are as loaded as the 


Lydian kings 


The Eskimos are literally sitting on the top of the world. But I think 


the Seminoles are having more fun 


And nicer weather. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


To sell more where more is sold 
--- it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


ee 
id i 


_> Sparse Sales Target 


Maen of the nation’s land area is populated by widely 
scattered families living on marginal farms which rarely 
can produce enough customers to achieve satisfactory sales 
levels. Maintaining and increasing your most profitable 
sales volume generally depends on successfully cultivating 
millions of heavy spending consumers, concentrated in the 
most compact market areas—consumers that are pre-sold 
by adequate advertising in the most powerful local media. 

The three top markets of New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia—where 18°; of all U. S. Retail Sales are made— 
should serve as the main advertising target upon which to 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


FIRST 


MARKETS GROUP 


Rotogravure Colorgravure 


New York 17, 


Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St... GArfield 
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Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer *‘Today”’ 


dan 


Concentrated Sales Target oy 


; PvE ¢ 
pot / “ 4 " é > 
‘=> & - 
my 7 & . 


concentrate your heaviest advertising effort. In these three 
huge markets, where the family coverage of General Mag- 
azines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio and T\ 
thins out, there is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ 
solid 62% COVERAGE of all families. 

In addition, First 3’s “Sunday Punch” circulation of 
more than 6,000,000 reaches over half the families in 1,195 
cities and towns, which produce 27°; of total U. S. Retail 
Sales. 


y. 
rd 


is sold 


To make your advertising sell more where mors 
. it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazin 


Magazine 


N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894 ¢ Chicago Ba, 


1-7916¢ Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Reading Between the Lines 


And What They Really Mean 


ilwavs glad t ave your suggestions As long as they don’t conflict with what we are 


sms. already 


under We'll be glad to consider it if we can only find the 


letter he refers to. 


J Jones. That poor slob may have better success in meeting 


the complaint. 
so-and SO. 
Wn , ' Presi Isn’t he ever going vet fed ith cruising 
inswe as soon as our resi- snt he ever going to get fed up with cruising out 
in important business trip. oT Palm Beach ? 


‘rs (proofread- The schlump wrote it that way but nobody caught 


The hell I am. I hoped I'd be able to duck that one. 


How are we going to move the old inventory? 


It had better be. Otherwise we'll be out of business. 


We're stuck for a real idea. Let’s stall. Maybe 


they ll forget it. 


But we'd be happier if we could come up with some 
really sharp angles. . 


Well, we’re throwing them out, anyway. 


to the public to catch them. 


Maybe that’ll hold him until I’m able to meet the 


right guy at the prospect’s shop. 
How could you figure that lucky fool would draw 


three aces against my jacks? 


but we have a policy against accept If this guy has any sense he'll send it to my wife 


S ipplie Ss. if oul hon e address. 
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Eagan Real Estate, Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., one 
of the nation’s largest real estate firms, faced 


a difficult and challenging job: 


To sell industrial sites in a 400-acre industrial 
park and a $50;000,000 industrial port, and to 
lease store space in two huge shopping centers, 


Shoppingtown and Fairmount Fair. 


Like so many people with big advertising jobs 
Y to be done (and little ones, too), Eagan and 
Marvin Glyn Advertising Agency turned to 


The New York Times. A double-page spread in 


The Times was scheduled. 


e 
! } 1eS “As a frequent advertiser, we expect results 
9 from The Times,” says L. T. Eagan, president 


of the firm. “But we were especially pleased 
99 by the large number of replies, the international 
sources of responses, the reaction from key 


executives of large corporations, owners and 


managers of smaller businesses 


“Shoppingtown was completely leased within 
60 days; Fairmount Fair has 160 tenant ap- 
plications for 45 stores! 


“In the industrial park, demand has been si 
phenomenal that additional acreage had to be 
acquired and in the port we are negotiating 
with several national concerns for 1,000,000 


square feet of construction.” 


Prospective tenants who read the advertisement 
got in touch with Eagan associates visiting 
in Paris and Florida at the time. Mr. Eagan 


was approached while traveling in Texas and 


California. Large space industrial development 


advertisements for Syracuse, prompted by the 
promotion, were placed by two railroads. 

Whether you have a big selling job to do, like 
Eagan (or a little one), remember that The 
New York Times can provide a quick, effective, 
economical solution to your advertising problem. 


For 39 years first in advertising 
in the world’s first market 


Che New York Cimes 


G 


WESTERN WEAR 


To Sell Them Together, 
Pack Them Together! 


Related item packaging is making a hit with consumers. 
Naturally, retailers like it because it increases unit sales. 
Figures presented below give you ideas on profit pay-off. 


By HOWARD STUMPF, JR. 
Merchandising Consultant, The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


ror a wav to move mer- Suppose this store were to increase 
? 


1dise taste! 


One good method is the average sale only 20%, that is, 


t 


sack related items in a single box sell its customers an average additional 
eate multi-product sales. dollar’s worth of merchandise. Fifty 


Related item packaging acts in two thousand customers at $1 each would 
ways to increase the amount of sale. increase sales $50,000. Figures of the 
First, it forcefully suggests additional business would then be: 
merchandise. Second, it makes it easy 
for the customer to buy and carry $300,000 

the related items suggested. Cost ot (soods 
role of suggestion selling i Sold (75% of 
sales is basic. $225,000 

lo show you what I mean, let’s 20,000 
sav a store made 50,000 sales; did a Operating 
business of $250,000; had an average Expenses ..... 30,000 275,000 
sale of $5, and a net profit of $12,500. - 
Net Profit $ 25,000 
; ‘ ; $250,000 
(Goods To make the example simple, op- 

ot erating expenses were not increased. 
$187,000 Selt-service stores, super markets, and 

0) OOU most department stores would show 

no operating expense increase with 

in increase in sales. In other types 

retail stores, however, there would 

i small increase in this expense 


FIVE RELATED ITEMS are packed 
by Blue Jeans Corp., which makes 
only pants and shirts, in a luggage- 
style box along with three other items 
bought specially for this promotion. 


item resulting from increased sales. 
The important point is that by in- 
creasing the average sale only 20%, 
profits were increased by 100%. 

This does not mean that related 
item packaging will double a retail- 
er’s profit, because all merchandise is 
not adaptable to this type of pack- 
aging. It does mean, however, that 
substantial sales and profit increases 
are possible for manufacturers and 
retailers who feature related item 
packages. 

This is true for the retailer, be- 
cause his operating expenses do not 
increase in proportion to his increase 
in sales. It is true for the manufac- 
turer because, in addition to expand- 
ing product sales, related item pack- 
aging decreases packing and shipping 
costs—one corrugated box does the 
work of two, or three, smaller 
packages. 

With emphasis placed on self- 
service in present day merchandising, 
manufacturers and retailers must de- 
pend on improved packaging tech- 
niques and attractive displays to a 
greater degree than ever before to 
bring merchandise to the customer's 
attention. Smart-looking ensemble 
packages usually get display prefer- 
ence, giving them a strong competitive 
advantage. 

By grouping allied items togethe1 
in a single package and promoting the 
entire unit with eye-catching design, 
typography and color, specially de- 
signed boxes perform a powerful sell- 
ing job on the retailer’s shelf or 
counter, facilitate self-service and 
stimulate impulse buying. They also 
indirectly speed product selection, 
solve gift problems, save customer 
time, and indirectly build goodwill 
for the store, the product, and the 
manufacturer. 

Other advantages offered by re- 
lated item packaging include simpli- 
fied inventory procedures for both 
distributor and retailer. Fewer units 
to wrap means further economies in 
materials; while sets packed in boxes 
complete with carrying handle en- 
courage ‘‘take-with” sales that cut de 
livery costs or permit the non-delivery 
store to sell items in a wider range. @ 
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C. Howard Adams 
Research & 
Engineering Division 
Monsanto Chemical Co 


Alden P. Landall 
Supervisor of Technical 
Service Engineering, 
Phenolic Products Sales, 
Chemical Materials Dept. 
General Electric Co. 


¥ 


Robert L. Knapp 
Manager of Kralastic 
research & development, 
Naugatuck Chemical Div. 
U.S. Rubber Company 


Gordon B. Thayer 
Plastics Specialist 
Plastics Tech. Service, 
Dow Chemical Co. 


What’s my line? 


They are all well-known authorities 
in the plastics industry. Each one 
is an expert in his specialized field. 


They are the Editorial Advisory Board 
of PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY. 


Hans E. Buecken 
Assistant Vice Pres., 
Plastics Machinery Div. 
National Rubber 
Machinery Co. 


E. H. Johnson 
Executive engineer 

and manager of mills & 
calenders sales, Farrel- 
Birmingham Co. Inc. 


. Bowman Stratton 
President, 
The Auto-Vac Company 


Moldmaking 


Ernest J. Csaszar 
Sales Manager 

Newark Die Hobbing & 
Casting Co. 


THE MAGAZINE OF APPLIED ENGINEERING 
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Saul Blitz 
President 

Tico Plastics, Inc 
New York, N.Y. 
Injection Molding 


Harry T. Douglas 
Executive Vice Pres. 
Lunn Laminates, Inc. 


George S. Laaff 
Manager of Research 
& Development, Bolta 
Products Div. General 
Tire and Rubber Co. 


John H. Woodruff 
President. Auburn 
Plastics, Inc., 

and Norton 
Laboratories, Inc. 


This is the editorial board that helps keep 
Priastics TECHNOLOGY so alive and interesting, 
so factual and practical. These Editorial Board 
members preview and comment on potential 
articles. They write technical reports reviewing 
advancements in their fields of specialization, edit 
regular engineering columns and keep the editors 
informed of developments in their specific fields. 


They represent one of the good reasons why the 
editorial contents of PLastics TECHNOLOGY is able 
to place the reader in a frame of mind to improve 
processing techniques, initiate new applications 
for both old and new materials and plan for over- 
all improvement of his company; and himself. 


And, that’s why PLastics TECHNOLOGY provides 
one of the best possible climates for advertising 
addressed to men in the plastics industry who are 
responsible for design, development, applied 
research and plant operations. 


Market and media file may be obtained by 
writing or calling PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, LExington 2-1760. 


lf the Shoe Fits... 


@ you can have it for a mere $150 


@ you'll be one man in 500 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


@ and Field and Flint will respect you like mad 


Recession or no Recession: If you 
feel the 
ego and can't quite make a Rolls- 
Royce, let us commend you to cen- 
tury-old Field and Flint Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass. ‘These venerable shoe- 
makers have a lovely $150 boost fo 
vour tired blood. 

The company is looking for the 
500 whe can afford — or 
can't afford not to afford — what 
they claim to be the world’s most e@X- 
They're 


1y Imperials and the company 


one man 


mens street shoes. 


achieve 


Chey Il 


lem i magnincent 


bootmaking skill.” 


ao wa De 


et sh 


~ 


need to hypo your waning 


be sold by only 100 selected retailers 
for “the 500 men in America who 
may indulge themselves with this 
frankly extravagant luxury.” How’s 
that for pin-pointing it? 

It wouldn’t be cricket for you to 
wear them with the price tag neatly 
displayed. That would be countering 
the good taste of the shoes with your 
own bad taste. (No offense meant. ) 
But we're told by a Field and Flint 
spokesman that these shoes, made by 
hand from matched skins of baby 
alligators—practically snatched from 
their mothers’ jowls—are so obviously 
top drawer vou won't have to. It’s 


#2 
> 


—*, 


like the Southern matriarch who 
warned her son, departing for a 
Northern college: “Never tell people 
who you are. They'll snow in five 
minutes’ conversation.” These shoes, 
says F & F, speak softly for them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless, the company seems 
to have some misgivings about them. 
It has taken an ad in Fortune to tout 
its Imperials. Says Emil Mogul Co., 
Inc., that prepared the ad, “The color 
page in Fortune was created to dram- 
atize the Foot-Joy name to the class 
clientele for whom the luxury shoes 
are made.” 

Field and Flint are celebrating 
their 100th anniversary this vear. 
And the Imperials are highlights of 
its Centennial Collection. The price 
of the shoes includes a bit of da- 
gniappe: a corduroy-lined, walnut 
case, shoe bags and hollowed, light- 
weight custom shoe trees. The man 
who can afford such footwear, it 
would seem, can’t afford to waste it. 

And these 100 selected retailers, 
who'll have the privilege of handling 
Imperials, are getting all the assist- 
ance F & F can give them in moving 
the merchandise—if you can describe 
any shoes that cost $150 by so crass 
a term. 

A three-dimensional traveling mo- 
tion display has been created for win- 
dows. It’s called “Distinguished Men 
of Means.” And it’s an_ historical 
picture of the types of shoes worn by 
prominent men during the past cen- 
tury. A panel shows busts of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, the financier; Salmon 
P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
‘Treasury; and Andrew Mellon, the 
steel magnate. The panel flips over, 
by means of a small battery, to show 
men’s shoes of the eras represented 
by the busts. 

And Field and Flint is sending the 
retailers a message to the effect that 
if said retailers will provide the com- 
pany with a list of names of the well- 
heeled in their respective areas, the 
company will send a personal letter 
to each name, telling of Imperials. 

lt you don’t get a letter from Field 
and Flint soon, start worrying. You 
simply aren’t the type to wear Impe- 
rials! ® 
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ing Pennsylvania 


Mapping advertising plans for Pennsylvania is a cinch . if you remember these points 
® Erie is Pennsylvania’s 3rd city—after Philadelphia and Pittsburgh—in population, retail 
sales and effective buying income*. ® Erie leads all major** Pennsylvania cities in popula- 
tion growth, 1957* vs. 1940*, and in retail sales increase, 1956* vs. 1939. ® Erie is one 
of the leading test markets in the East. ® The Erie Times & News deliver the whole sales 
area. For Erie, unlike some of its neighbors, is a bona fide market, not an artificial combi 
nation of adjacent cities, which no single newspaper buy can possibly cover 
For the latest market and media data, call The Katz Agency, Inc 

ie eee ieee mee aaa 


| The Erie Times: cvenin Yr When 


aig alae think 


: , Pennsylvania 
The Erie News morning think 
® ! 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


The Erie Times-News Sunday and Erie. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME 


BIG EARNINGS $6,099 


Y "TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


BIG SPENDERS HE 


POPULATION | 


BIG MARKET’ 516,300 


otfer you a 


OPPORTUNITY 


blanketed by ONE NEWSPAPER... 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 


e z : ; FAMILY COVERAGE 
Here is a giant market, rich in spend- Ramsey, Dakota and Washington Counties 


ing power which you will miss unless 84.7% 
your advertising message appears in 73.7% 


the only newspapers offering SATUR- 4 °@ 
ATION COVERAGE—the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 


4 @ SUNDAY 
Washington Counties * 
wer 


bet is poe ‘fewer 


sT. ft PAUL 
tom REPRESENTATIVES 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO .~- DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS 
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Why So Many Weak Sisters 


In Branch Management Jobs? 


Answer: Too many companies fail to provide their men 
with clear statements of their job functions. If you need 


a job description for your managers, you can put one to- 
gether now in jig time using this check list for the base. 


By CORNING WHITE 


In more than twenty-five years as 
a marketing consultant I not infre- 
quently have found the weakest link 
in a company’s distribution to be the 
poor management of some of its 
branch sales offices. Where this has 
been true, the trouble usually re- 
sulted from the branch manager’s 
failure to understand clearly what 
was expected of him. 

This failure generally could be laid 
on the sales manager’s doorstep. Too 
often a star salesman is promoted to 
direction of a branch without being 
given a clear description of what he is 
to do there, other than increase the 
company’s sales. But increasing a 
branch’s sales is achieved only by do- 
ing a good job of overall manage- 
ment. 

Here is a basic, streamlined descrip- 
tion of a.branch manager’s duties. 
Any sales manager can easily adapt 
it to his own company’s needs. 


Administration 


Executes company policies. 

Continuously analyzes his area to 
discover new developments or changes 
in sales potentials, in trends in prod- 
uct styling, in competitive activities, 
products and prices, in dealer and 
consumer buying practices, and in 
the status of individual accounts, and 
keeps home office management in- 
formed of all significant matters per- 
taining thereto. 

Maintains all records prescribed by 
management and renders promptly all 
required reports. 

Continuously analyzes his own con- 
trol records and reports with a view 
to taking whatever constructive ac- 
tion is indicated. 

With the approval of the sales 
manager, assigns individual sales 
territories. 

Assigns work and sales quotas to 
individual salesmen. 

Watches salesmen’s performance 
against quotas, and takes such cor- 
rective measures as are necessary. 
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Maintains efficient office procedures 
and carefully controls office expense. 

Exercises such supervision of his 
branch’s telephone and reception serv- 
ice and of all correspondence as is 
necessary to maintain satisfactory cus- 
tomer and public relations. 


Manpower Development 


Locates, interviews and recom- 
mends for the consideration of the 
sales manager, candidates for sales 
and office: positions in the branch. 

Is responsible to the sales manager 
for training present and new branch 
salesmen in accordance with the com- 
pany’s training program and for re- 
porting on progress of such training. 


Personal Selling 


Is responsible for certain key ac- 
counts as agreed with the sales 
manager. 

Assists his salesmen in selling any 
accounts on which they are experi- 
encing difficulty. 


Demonstrates for his men by his 
own salesmanship how they can at- 
tain maximum results. 


Leadership 


Through his integrity and com- 
pany loyalty, and his own perform- 
ance of his duties, he sets a high stand- 
ard for his organization to emulate. 

By conducting, as appropriate, sales 
contests and campaigns, he stimulates 
the competitive spirit. 

By refraining from personal fa- 
voritism and by striving to be both 
helpful and fair, he maintains a con- 
sistently high morale in his branch 
organization. 

Becomes and continues to be a 
responsible member of the community 
in which his branch is located: par- 
ticipates in non-controversial civic af- 
fairs ; maintains friendly relations with 
the local press; generally conducts 
himself in such a manner as will re- 
flect credit on himself and his branch 
and will preserve the company’s good 
name. 

Any sales 
branch that’s not doing as well as 
he’d like should hesitate before he 
blames its manager for a poor job. 
He ought to ask himself whether he 
has made it unmistakably clear to the 
man that consistent, conscientious at- 
tention to administration, manpower 
development, personal selling, and 
leadership is essential for success. ® 


manager who has a 


of the lettering. 


buy it. 


What Makes a Woman Choose 
One Package Over Another? 


Good packages have two prime attributes—identification and 
visibility. A woman may identify a package by a trade-mark or 
illustration or a combination of colors. A woman follows many 
habitual actions and may pick up a package automatically, say 
by its color, without even noticing the name. Or a woman may 
not have any brand in mind and pick a package that looks 
familiar due to an advertisement of it she remembers. Campbell's 
Soup, for instance, is recognized by its red and white label. The 
checkered cereal box belongs to Ralston Purina. 
product sometimes depends on how well it stands out from its 
competitors—the attention value of the colors and the visibility 


But other things are also important about the package—how 
it feels, for instance. When a woman picks it up, if it feels too 
heavy or too light or awkward or the like, she will probably put 
it back. She also may well read the copy on the package for 
specific information and, if it is not there, will probably not 


—Janet Wolff in “What Makes Women Buy” 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., $6 


Noticing a 


FASTEST GROWING 
MARKET OF THE | 


“BIG 4’ in TEXAS! 


DAILY CIRCULATION 


102 


FORT WORTH 
UP 69% 
HOUSTON 
UP 58% 
DALLAS 
UP 48% 
SAN ANTONIO 
UP 26% 


POPULATION 


FORT WORTH 
UP 122% 
HOUSTON 
UP 108% 
DALLAS 
UP 95% 
SAN ANTONIO 
UP 65% 


EFFECTIVE 


- BUYING INCOME 


IN 


Source: November 10, 1957 Sales Manage- 
1950-1960 estimates 


ment 


— AND IT TAKES A 
FORT WORTH NEWSPAPER 
TO SELL THE 
FORT WORTH MARKET! 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
reaches over 95% of the metropoli- 
tan families (combined daily) and 
over 72% (Sunday). In addition to 
covering the growing metropolitan 
market, it achieves better than 20% 
family coverage in 44 counties — 
combined daily; 52 counties on Sun- 
day far greater than any other 
Texas newspaper. 

Your advertising dollar buys more 
of the Texas market in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. Put more of 
your advertising dollars to work to 
capture a bigger share of this fast 


growing market for your products. 


* 


AMON G. CARTER, Jr., President 
end National Advertising Director 
LARGEST COMBINED 

IN TEXAS 


without the use of schemes, premiums or contests 


Just @ good newspaper 


PROSPECTS were surprised, amused and pleased when they received these. 


Conversation-Piece Mailings 


It all began in the Spring of °57 
WwW hen Good 
red rose to each of its advertisers and 
their agency representatives in Metro- 
politan New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 

With the rose went a card saying, 
“Compliments of a Confident Wife.” 

By no coincidence, the rose arrived 
on the day a full-page advertisement 
inaugurating the magazine’s ‘‘Confi- 
dent Wife” program appeared on the 
back pages of The New York Times, 
the Herald-Tribune, Chicago Trib- 
une, and Los Angeles Examiner. 

The initial was so well re- 
ceived that the promotion was re- 
peated for several months following 

always on a day when Good House- 
keeping advertising was scheduled. 

By June the rose had had its day. 
Something different came along. It 
was an apothecary jar filled with 
herbs. The same card accompanied 
it. The magazine’s promotion depart- 
ment was flooded with requests to 
enlarge the scope of the mailings. 

The campaign went on. Item: Es- 
kimo Cookbook, published by Alaskan 
schoolchildren, containing recipes call- 
ing for such ingredients as seal flip- 
pers, fresh bear feet, whale blubber. 
This one was accompanied by a more 


Housekeeping sent one 


rose 


extended message: ‘“We can’t recom 
mend these Alaskan specialties be- 
cause we haven’t checked them 

but every other recipe we publish, 
whether editorial or in advertising, is 
checked in our kitchens before it ap- 


pears in our pages.” So it went. 

The dog-bone wrench shown in 
the foreground of the photo carried 
a tag, ‘“Tighten up your profit pic- 
ture.’ A Hearst vice-president ex- 
pressed the thought that the item had 
limited appeal, but on the same day 
Promotion Manager Wes Bailey got 
a letter from the president of one of 
the bigger advertising agencies say- 
ing he was delighted to get such a 
handy item, and could he please have 
an extra? 

A short time ago Bailey got a 
package containing a broken radiator 
key from a client in California, and, 
with it, a story that would warm the 
heart of any promotion man. 

The the herbs had made 
dandy gifts to his wife, wrote the 
client, but the dog-bone wrench was 
not sufficiently feminine and drew 
only blank stares when brought home. 
It was put aside “with the faint hope 
it might be useful for working on a 
foreign car or something, later on.” 

But just before Christmas, a cool 
California evening prompted a 
quest that the heat be turned on. In 
the midst of this unusual crisis (the 
client was from Southern California) 
the old-fashioned key to the old- 
fashioned heater fell apart. There 
was a search to find the proper tool 
to replace the broken, now 
key. The dog-bone wrench was re- 
membered, unearthed and used with 
happy success. The heat came on 
again in Los Angeles. ® 


roses, 


re- 


useless 
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FOR THE MAN WHO HAS 
INYTHING...10 SELL 


OINTAOF-PURCHASE 


A] Merchandising Moves Your Product! 


MERCHANDISE 


Nowhere but at point-of-purchase is there so per- 
fectly synchronized a meeting of product, consumer 
...and shopping money. This is the place and the 
moment of Imminent Decision: to buy or not to buy. 


This is your place, your moment to sell. 


Come to the biggest, finest POPAI show ever and 

see...new concepts and techniques from leading 
The Dates creators of point-of-purchase display material... 
material that catches the eye, captures the interest, 
2 sells the product. See the display material that has 
Wed: April 16: 10 AM to 6 PM moved millions of dollars in merchandise from store- 
Thu: April 17: 10 AM to 6 PM shelving to consumer. See how it can be adapted 

ADMISSION FREE to sell your product. 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE 


ADVERTISING INSTITUTE’S 
12th ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM AND EXHIBIT 


April 15-16-17, 1958 SHERATON-ASTOR HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 


Tue: April 15: 11 AM to 7 PM 
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Talk about SUNSHINE, we're 


Leading the Nation ~~ 


AMAZING ARIZONA leads the nation in percentage of sunshine, 
as well as percentage growth of buying income, bank deposits, life 
insurance in force, manufacturing output, mineral production and 
value of farm products. Arizona is second only to Nevada in per- 


centage growth of population. 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWO FAMILIES in booming Arizona sub- 
scribes regularly to the Arizona Republic or the Phoenix Gazette, 


the state's dominant ad media. 


FOR ADVERTISING IMPACT and prompt sales results, buy the 


papers with the deep influence in the growing state. 


Phoenix REPUBLIC and Gazette 


A member of the Metro Sunday Magazine and Comics Group. 


National Representatives—Kelly-Smith Co. 


HOW SALES IDEAS ARE BORN 


Buyer Tells Prospect 
Via Dictaphone 


American Cyanamid Company’s 
Farm and Home Division may soon 
be using Dictaphone machines to 
record buyers’ testimonials for selling 
to prospects. Here’s how the idea 
came about. 


First, Cunningham & Walsh, the 
Division’s ad agency, thought of re- 
cording a commercial on the Don 
McNeill Breakfast Club for the com- 
pany’s Acronize. 

A product in the Farm and Home 
Division, Acronize is an antibiotic 
added during the processing of poul- 
try to retard bacteria growth. The 
show is heard on 286 stations of the 
A.B.C. network. Commercials hail 
Acronize as “the greatest develop- 
ment since Pasteurization.”’ 

Dictaphone Corp. recorded the 
commercial for American Cyanamid, 
which sent belts to its nine Acronize 
salesmen. ‘They were instructed to 
play the belts on Dictaphones of super- 
market poultry buyers in an effort to 
persuade buyers to specify Acronized 
poultry. 


Second, Roger Clark, a Cincin- 
nati-based Acronize salesman did the 
ad department one better. Realizing 
all buyers don’t own a Dictaphone, 
he suggested that salesmen rent Dicta- 
phones. Salesman Clark visited the 
Cincinnati Dictaphone Corp. office. 


Third, Dictaphone District Sales 
Manager G. W. Bailey added an 
idea to that of Acronize Salesman 
Clark. He suggested using testi- 
monials from buyers as a trailer to 
the commercial. 


Fourth, Clark took the whole 
package to the eastern regional meet- 
ing of American Cyanamid’s Farm & 
Home Division, held February 10 
in Philadelphia. The Division in- 
cludes the Food Industry ( Acronize) 
Department, two veterinary pharma- 
ceuticals and biologicals departments 
and an animal feed department. Clyde 
Kennedy, eastern manager for the 
Division, says the testimonial idea 
may be used by all his men. 

Cyanamid is further promoting 
Acronize with p-o-p material and 
dealer meetings. Ads are running in 
Chain Store Age, Progressive Grocer 
and Supermarket News. To sell proc- 
essors, the company uses Poultry and 
Eggs Weekly and Poultry Processer.® 
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The Detroy; News 4... 


Tigers to Poot Players im Coase of Dinestes | 
A 


meet 
ke 


Detroiter... 


L, Detroit, you can almost always tell a 
Detroit News reader by the amount he 
spends for food, for clothes, for the home 


... for recreation. 


Every survey shows that News’ readers earn 


more, spend more, live better. They’re above 


average in their occupation and their educa- 
tion. They don’t just read, they react. They 
buy more of everything from candy bars 


to Continentals. 


Undoubtedly, this accounts for the fact that 
advertisers place more linage in THE NEWS 


than in both other Detroit newspapers combined. 


@ The News reaches more 
homes in the 6-county Detroit 
Trading Area than any other 
Detroit newspaper! 


Detroit 
“os "The Detroit News 
Business 

Total Circulation: 468,167 weekdays, 579,068 Sundays ABC 9-30-57 


Eastern Office . .. 260 Madison Ave., New York Chicago Office ... 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office. ...785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach . . . . The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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TRAVELING “SALESMEN”:  Ship- 
ping carton space becomes a public 
relations medium. It all came about as 
a result of a get-together between 
Theodore S. Repplier, president of the 
Advertising Council (left) and Jerome 
H. Stone, exec. v-p, Stone-Container. 


Cartons 
for Worthy 


Causes 


Stone Container Corp. de- 
rives its own promotional 
benefits from a happy idea 


publicizing public service. 


Noodles and religion 


and better 


candy 
. kitchen cabinets 
furniture and 


schools e-* 
and savings bonds 
hire prevention 

On the face of it 


ships. But 


strange partner- 
really 10t strange at all. 
They’, e all come about because ot 
action initiated by Stone Container 
‘orp., Chicago, maker of corrugated 
fall, Stone launched a pro- 
ooperation with the Adver- 
tising Council to support nine public 


gram in 


service programs through symbols and 

slogans imprinted on its shipping car- 

tons. The idea: any firm that ordered 

irtons from Stone could choose from 

nine different designs, in various sizes 
mprinting on the containers. 

Public service campaigns for which 

Stone is contributing artwork, plates 

ting: ACTION (American 

o Improve Our Neighbor 

Schools, Fire Preven 

Higher Education, 

lerica Beautiful, Religion In 

can Life, Stop Accidents, 

Community Campaigns of 


America, and U.S. Savings Bonds. 

The public service messages can 
be fitted into existing designs or 
adapted to messages carried by indi- 
vidual manufacturers on their ship- 
ping cartons. 

What has this obviously generous 
gesture meant to Stone Container? It 
has given the company an opportunity 
to contact people other than pur- 
chasing agents. Two separate letters 
signed by Norman H. Stone, presi- 
dent, go out to advertising executives 
and to the top brass in any company. 
This provides, according to Stone, 
a “good opportunity to get contacts 
in depth. Advertising Council com- 
mittee members themselves are busi- 
ness executives, and we accrue some 
benefits from that.’ Thus, new pros- 
pects are reached. 

A more concrete result: A. R. Gen- 
net, president of Sleepmaster, New- 
ark, N. J., expressed interest in the 
public service idea. A Stone salesman 
made three calls and got an 8,000 
carton order with a special imprint 
touting the “New Newark.” This 


took a special die, but Sleepmaster 
will use Advertising Council imprints 
on future boxes. 

In his letter to business executives, 
Norman Stone writes: “Over $150 
million worth of advertising time and 
space is spent annually by American 
business on national public service 
campaigns promoted by the Adver- 
tising Council. Now an opportunity 
arises which enables your company— 
and all American business—to expand 
its effort in these national public serv- 
ice campaigns without any additional 
cost. 

“Stone Container Corporation has 
pioneered in developing ‘Advertising 
on Containers,’ which has proved to 
be a highly effective advertising me- 
dium. ‘Today thousands of companies 
are utilizing it as an important part 
of their overall advertising and mer- 
chandising programs.” 

This is followed with the firm’s 
own sales story. 

Stone concludes the letter by say- 
ing, ““As a business executive who 
feels a sense of public responsibility 
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IT TOOK $438,500,000 
TO FEED US LAST YEAR 


That's just one of many important parts of our This two and a half billion dollar market—the 


Mid-South market—is effectively covered by just 
two great newspapers. By effective, we mean that 
CAPS* reaches 100% plus of Memphis families 
OMMERCIAL and 60.5°% of all the families that live in the 62 

buying centers throughout the Tri-State area 
making up this great and growing market. That's 
effective coverage in our book—and in yours, 
too! 


2!/2-billion dollar Mid-South market. 


MEMPHIS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS | eats 
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gift problem 1958 

gift selection 1959 
appropriate gift 1960 
gift problem_again 1961 
anothér gift idee] 962 


all at dne.time NOW! 


—in a planned program that 
each year steps up recipient’s 
appreciation, reminder-value of 
the gift and your good-will. Give 
a piece or set of lovely, 


GOLDEN-HUED 


FLATWARE AND HOLLOWARE 


Next year give another piece of 
Dirilyte to match or comple- 
ment the first. Following year, 
another. Dirilyte is nationally 
advertised, known, wanted, and 
sure to be appreciated by the 
entire family. A prestige gift, 
useful, lifetime-lasting, always 
in style. Dirilyte Holloware 
needs no polishing. 100 items, 
wide price range. Special quan- 
tity discounts. Write on com- 
pany letterhead for descriptive 
literature and prices, or to re- 
quest business gift counselling. 


Liirigle is right tor COMPANY GIFTS 
Y 


AWARDS « INCENTIVES » PREMIUMS 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARIES 


DIRILYTE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC, 


you will be interested, I’m sure, in 
the enclosed booklet explaining the 
Stone Container program for 
port of Advertising Council public 
service campaigns through ‘Adver- 
tising on Containers.’ Read it through 
and then, for more detailed informa- 
tion, mail the enclosed card postage 
paid airmail.” 

The letter to the “Advertising 
Executive” is phrased similarly. 

Who’s using Stone containers 
which carry their own message be- 
sides that of the Advertising Coun- 
cil? The list includes such names as 
Arnold, Schwinn & Co. (bicycles), 
Playskool Manufacturing Co., Mother 
Hubbard Cheesecakes & Dehydrated 
Soups Co., Chicago Table Co., United 
States Gypsum Co., Shellmar Betne: 
Div. of Continental Can Co., United 
Metal Cabinet Corp., Globe Rubbe 
Products, Perfection Burial Vault 
Co. (“Stop Highway Deaths’’), J. F. 
Cuneo and Cook Chocolate Co. 

The “Better Schools Build Bette: 
Communities” is the most popular 
slogan selected by his customers, Stone 
says. Others try to use one which 
ties in with their own products, such 
as the paper companies’ choice of 
Smokey the Bear and his fire preven- 
tion campaign in the forests. 

Theodore S. Repplier, president of 
the Advertising Council, has this to 


sup- 


COMING SOON 


“Every Salesman 
A Cameraman” 


The story of why Brown-Forman 
puts a camera in its sales kits. 
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say about Stone’s campaign: “Public 
service advertising on containers of- 
fers business, large and small, a new 
kind of opportunity to support worthy 
which strengthen America. 
Such support can provide both direct 
satisfaction and public relations value 
for companies taking part.’ Natural- 
ly, Stone Container goes along with 
this statement. 

Why public service messages on 
boxes? Repplier points out that “in- 
dustry is giving increased attention 
to container designs that promote 
products in their travels from factory 
to user. A single box may be seen 
by as many as 1,000 persons, accord- 
ing to a survey. Now this medium 
can create thousands of impressions 
for public interest causes.” ® 


causes 


COAST -TO-COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Safe dependable service to all 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and other 
countries by van, air, and boat. 
Wheaton will move your house- 


Free moving | 
day kit for 
personnel transfers. 


Free booklet for the 
family ‘‘Moving can be 
almost fun’’. 


hold goods, displays and exhibits 
and office equipment courteously, 
efficiently, promptly and safely. 
Next time call your Wheaton Agent. 


“A Over 500 
Agents — all 
principal 

4 cities 
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Population in 


Columbus up... 


his lad is 


growing 


UP! 


In seven years metropolitan 
Columbus population has rocketed 
to 644,88: a whopping 

28.10% increase. Since World 
War IJ it has grown an amazing 
256,170. Housing, expressways 
and utilities are being built 

for a city twice the size ot 

pre-war Columbus... and 

we’re near that goal now 

Have another look at the nation’s 
newest great metropolitan center, 
and plan to grow with us 


644,882 


and still growing 


Size, growth, prosperity .. . and 
DISPATCH market studies make 
Columbus a preferred Test Market. 
Many “famous brand names were in- 
traduced first in Columbus. Write 
today for our test market booklet. 
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Of course, you'll list the DISPATCH. Everybody does! 


Che Columbus Dispatch 


Read in more than 4 out of 5 Columbus homes daily . . . 9 out of 10 Sunday 


Represented by: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Resort Representatives: McASKILL, HERMAN & DALEY, INC., Miami Beach 


# a 


RAINTREE 
County 


Million copy sales on 
this one seem assured. 


Those Astonishing Paper-Backs 


Sales volume for 1957: An estimated $90,000,000. There's 
hot competition for promising titles. The industry's big- 
gest merchandising problem: how to get more display 
racks in outlets and keep them filled with the right books. 


| iv 


ing | 


a lead- 


paper- 


P ib] cations, Inc., 


I pocket-size 


iblisher of 
bound books, recently paid a reported 
against roy- 


1957’s 


$101,000, as an advance 
reprint rights to 

best seller, “By Love 
another major paper-bound 

Popular Library, has just 
in unabridged pocket-size edi- 
Webster’s New World Dic- 


Cost of reprint rights: approx 


By GEORGE N. SPITZ 


imately $100,000. Retail price: 50c. 
to break even on these 
two titles—dissimilar in all respects 
except cost—Fawcett and Popular 
Library will have to sell an estimated 
one million copies of each. This might 
appear a rather ambitious task, if 
one considers that during 1957 sales 
of ‘“By Love Possessed”’ totaled 217,- 
— 35,000 more than any 
other hard-cover title, fiction or non- 
fiction. 


In order 


VOU cx »pies 


The Trend of Subject Matter 


Book Classification 


Novels (Modern and Historical) 


Mysteries 

Westerns 

Science Fiction 
Anthologies & Collections 
Non-Fiction 


Total 


The Growth in Volume 
Dollars (est. in millions) 
Units fest. in millions) 


1952 


557 
241 
143 
15 
23 
87 


But both publishers are anything 
but queasy over the profit potential 
of their two expensive acquisitions: In 
the paper-bound book business, neither 
a guarantee of $100,000 against roy- 
alties nor a sale of over one miilion 
copies is considered unusual. 

Back in 1952, New American Li- 
brary raised a few eyebrows when it 
became the first publisher to lay out 
a guarantee of over $100,000 for re- 
print rights to a best-selling novel. 
The book: “From Here to Eternity.” 
Sales to date: over three and one-half 
million copies. 

NAL has also sold slightly under 
seven million copies of Erskine Cald- 
well’s “‘God’s Little Acre” (hard- 
cover sale: 7,000), one million copies 
each of Homer’s “Iliad” and “Odys- 
sey’ and close to 30 million copies 
of seven titles authored by one Mickey 
Spillane. 

A somewhat different theme was 
the inspiration for the best selling 
paper-bound title of all time—‘Baby 
and Child Care” by Benjamin Spock, 
M.D. First issued in 1946 by Pocket 
Books, it is expected to hit the 10 
million sales mark sometime this year. 

Erle Stanley Gardner, the best- 
selling paper-bound writer, from a 
total book standpoint, also belongs 
to the Pocket Book stable. Over 70 
million copies of mysteries written 
by Gardner have been lapped up by 
the public with 38 of his titles selling 
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one million, and seven over two 
million. 

It appears that eventually 
and Child Care” 


first place in 
sweepstakes t 


over 


“Baby 
will have to yield 


individual paper-bound 
oF 


eyton Place.” Since 
last September, over five and one-half 
million copies of this racy tale of sex 
and violence in a small New England 
town have been printed by Dell—and 
quickly swallowed up by an appar- 
ently unsatiable market. 

While understandably of 
Dell’s luck in obtaining ‘Peyton 
Place,” rival publishers feel that its 
success will have a beneficial long- 
term effect on the industry. They rea- 
son that a substantial portion of its 
readers are buying a paper-bound book 
for the first time—and once initiated 
they will become potential customers 
for other titles. 

Dell, incidentally, contracted for 
reprint rights to ‘‘Peyton Place’ be- 
fore the book became a_ hard-cover 
best-seller—and a star-studded motion 
picture hit in the bargain. So the 
paper-bound volume was issued ex- 
actly one year after the first printing 
of the hard-cover version. (The nor- 
mal waiting period is around two 
years: Fawcett cannot publish “By 
Love Possessed’’ before October 
1959.) 


envious 


Obviously paper-bound publishing | 


is big business. Last year the industry 
sold 265 million books, at 25¢ to 75¢ 
a copy, through 110,000 retail out- 
lets. These include: newsstands, super 
markets, cigar, drug, chain, variety, 
department and hard-cover book 
stores, and vending machines. 

For these outlets, the publishers 
issue approximately 100 titles each 
month. The selection embraces fiction, 
non-fiction, the Bible, “how-to” books, 
classics, trashy novels, Shakespeare, 
“who-dun-its’, dramas, anthologies, 
westerns—in fact virtually every type 
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of book printed in the Engl: 
language. 

The publishers are reluctant to 
print books that fall into two classi- 


fications: 


1. Titles with prospective sales of 
under 100,000 copies. The economics 
of paper-bound publishing do not per- 
mit the publisher to break even on a 
book with this low a sales potential. 
(As a substantial number of works 
fall this category, a “quality” 
paper-bound book industry has mush- 
roomed in recent years with 
rising from roughly 2 million vol- 
umes in 1952 to about 8 million in 
1958. These books are priced from 
95¢ to $2.95 each, which permits the 
publisher to make a profit on a sale 
of trom 10,000 to 100,000 copies, 
and are sold, for the most part, in 
hard-cover book stores. ) 


into 


sales 
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Publisher 


Pocket Books, Inc. 

New American Library 
Bantam Books, Inc. 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
Popular Library, Inc. 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Avon Publishing Co. 
Ballantine Book Co. 
Others 
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receives 


\loreover,. on paper bound versions 
of hard-cover titles, the general pra 


and the hard 
split the 


ice is for the author 
over publisher to pape 


bound royalty. 


Badge of Prestige 


But authors tend to submit manu- 
scripts first to the hard-cover houses. 
Largely responsible is the fact that 
normally only 
book reviews 


titles win 
a badge of prestige to 


hard-covet 


many 
One publisher, Ian 
Ballantine, is trying to overcome this 


writers. 


paper-bound 


l ithor reluctance by ISSUING hard and 


paper-bound versions of original titles 


imultaneously. In some _ instances, 

allantine releases the hard-cover ve 
inder its own label; in others it 

s farmed out to a regular hard-covet 


Paper-bound books reach their r 
tail outlets through the same distrib 


tion channels as nationally circulated 

magazines. Ihe publisher delivers the 

books to one of five or six distributors. 
Prior to 1957, the American News 

Co. handled virtually the entire U.S. 

distribution of paper-bounds 

magazines. Early in the year it 

a number of accounts and by 

it completely abandoned di 

tribution of magazines and books. ) 


summeé! 


Some of the distributors now being 
ised are: Select Magazines by Pocket 
Independent News Co. by 
NAL; Curtis Circulation Co. by Ban 
tam Books; Hearst Publications by 
Popular Library. Both Dell and 
Fawcett, which also publish a larg 


Books ; 


magazines, distribute 
own books. 

The distributor, in turn, ships the 
books to the 800 or so independent 
wholesalers, who are the direct source 
of supply to most retailers. ( Nation- 
wide chain stores, department stores 
and most outlets carrying a complete 
selection buy direct from the pub 
lisher, who also sells direct to indi- 
viduals ordering by mail, to schools 
and colleges, and through teen-age 
book clubs.) In addition, there is a 
small but steadily rising paper-bound 
export market. 

Over 80% of the books, however, 
are sold through the magazine dis- 
tribution method—a system that the 
publishers are swift to criticize but 
quick to defend. 

To a man, they concede that sales 
could not have risen from one and 
one-half million in 1939 (Pocket 
Books initiated paper-bound distribu 
tion through magazine channels in 
1941) to 265 million in 1957 with 
iny alternate arrangement. 


selection ot 


their 


Sex Less Evident 


eX, long the stock in trade of the 
available. But 
the lurid covers that once decorated 
the books, are a thing of the past 

at least as far as the major publishers 
‘Peyton Place” is 
starkly simple cover 
that contrasts sharply with the racy 


story. ) 


papel -bounds, is still 


e concerned. ( 


packaged in a 


Some of the publishers have set up 
separate labels for quality fiction and 
Pocket 
(“Four 
Shakes- 
Books 


non-fiction. Some examples: 
Books: Cardinal Editions 
Great Historical Plays by 
NAL’s Mento: 


peare 


Radio keeps me company. I'm not lonesome when the radio is on. 


WCBS, New York 
KMOX, St. Louis 


Listener’s quote,’ from a study by Motivation Analysis, Inc. of C-O and WERT. Boston 
. . ~ . . :. rye 
Independent listening attitudes. C-O fans regard radio as a friend, and con- < @ na ane sy 


sequently pay more attention to their station than do Independent listeners. 


KCBS, San Francisco 


CBS-OWNED RADIO STATIONS 
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THE ONLY HOUSTON 
NEWSPAPER... 


TO SHOW A GAIN IN RETAIL 
ADVERTISING LINAGE FOR 
FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


TO SHOW A GAIN IN RETAIL 
ADVERTISING LINAGE 


IN 1957 


NOW-LARGEST TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION IN TEXAS* 


The Post's fifth consecutive 9 in 1957 comes on top of 
ey 2.000000 fn e gain in retail advertis a 1956! 
ea es year for five years The m st also has shown 
its i of total retail advertising lin of the. 
aa aetna newspapers. In Houston, PA South's largest 
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The World’s Ten Greatest 
Novels,” selected by 
Maughan Bantam’s Biographies 

“Yankee From Olympus,” by Cath- 
ine Drinker Bowen), and Dell’s 
irel Ed “Four Great Plays 


el | ditions 
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version. 
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As Oscar 


n Books. points out: ‘These tie-ins 


Dystel, president of Ban- 


me about by accident; many 
publishers now have one person who 
specializes in working with the motion 
picture companies—first persuading 
film producer to buy 


and then 


a specific 
cooperating with him 
in promoting it. Recently Bantam’s 
Director of Promotion, Marvy Jane 
Clement, induced 20th Century Fox 
producer Jerry Wald to write Ban- 
tam’s wholesalers plugging the initial 
paper-bound “The Big 
War,” a book now being made into 
a motion picture by Wald. 

How a motion picture tie-in can 
help sell a book: “The Flesh and 


op 


release of 


rit 
rit 


was issued in hard cover dur- 


ing 1952. Price: $3. Sales: about 
5,000 copies. 

Last year the book was made into 
a motion picture, ‘Heaven Knows 
Mr. Allison,” starring Deborah Kerr 
and Robert Mitchum. Popular Li 
brary issued a paper-bound edition of 
the book bearing the same title as the 
motion picture. Price: 25¢. Sales: 
about 500,000 copies. 

Despite such improvements as bet 
ter editorial content, more tasteful 
packaging and new sales promotion 
techniques, unit sales have increased 
only 8% since 1952. 

Why is this so? And what is the 
industry doing about it? 

Has it been due to a substantial 


rise in prices? 


52 1957 


19 
Pe 


rcentage Percentage 
Price of Titles Price of Titles 
25¢ 67% 25¢ 40% 
35¢ 30% 35¢ 44% 
S0¢ o7 50¢ o1 

bette1 3% better 16% 

The publishers think not: Any con- 
sumer price resistance, they feel, is 
more than offset by the added incen- 
tive to dealers in increased profits pet 
unit. (The retail paper-bound dolla1 
is divided in the following manner: 
dealer, 20%; wholesaler, 20%; dis- 
tributor, 20%; publisher, 40%.) A 
retailer makes twice as much money 
from the sale of a 50¢ book as a 
25¢ one. 

So exactly what does it boil down 
to? According to both publishers and 
impartial observers these factors are 
paramount: 

1. insufficient display space ; 

2. improper use of existing space. 

Many 


wholesalers and _ retailers 


make it. 


sible.” 


The Force in Marketing 
“The greatest of all the dynamic forces in marketing is the 
product itself. In dynamic marketing we must begin our think- 
ing with the product or service, not necessarily as it is now or 
even as it is planned, not necessarily as the factory wants to 


“Too many products are designed only by the factory, made 
by the factory, produced for the factory. Dynamic marketing 
says they must be designed for the consumer, wanted by the 
consumer, preferred by the consumer. 

“Until the marketing man, with his continual awareness and 
knowledge of the consumer, determines what should be made, 
what product changes should be made, how the product should 
be styled, packaged and priced, dynamic marketing is impos- 


Donald M. Hobart 
Senior Vice-President & Director of Research 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 


simply do not know how to merchan- 
dise paper-bounds — or so say the 
publishers. 

Publishers and distributors are 
working together to improve this situ- 
ation. Pocket Books and. its distribu- 
tor, Select Magazines, maintain a 
field force of 160 men (40 employed 
by Pocket Books and 120 by SM) 
in constant contact with both whole- 
salers and retailers. 

There are two ways of overcoming 
the problem of insufficient display 
space. One is to persuade existing out 
lets that they should provide more 
room for the sale of paper-bounds. 

Jack Adams, NAL sales manager, 
says: ‘Magazine stores now generally 
allocate 10% of their space to paper- 
bound display. By hiking that allot- 
ment to 25%, they could triple their 


paper-bound volume.” 


Millions for Display 

To obtain more space, the pub 
lishers now assume the entire cost of 
display equipment. Since the war, 
they have spent millions of dollars 
(four million by Pocket Books alone) 
replacing obsolete racks, the cost of 
which originally was partially or en 
tirely borne by the retailer. 

Considerable effort is also being 
expended on development of new re- 
tail outlets. 

One goal is to establish in every 
metropolitan center at least one store 
carrying all the 4,350 titles in print. 

The lack of such stores in most 
cities results in a substantial amount 
of lost sales, and forces the publishers 
to do a large amount of unprofitable 
mail-order business. 

Much energy is being expended on 
the college book store trade. 

In order to develop this market, 
constant contact is maintained be- 
tween the publishers and Greek Let- 
ter Organizations. At a recent meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
College Book Stores, at least one 
representative of every major paper- 
bound house was in attendance. 

Professors are starting to arm them- 
selves with the R. R. Bowker cata- 
logue of paper-bound books in print 

and putting paper-bound titles on 
required lists. 

A relatively untapped outlet, the 
record store, is considered a “natural” 
by the publishers. 

Phonograph records and paper- 
bound books have many similar mer- 
chandising characteristics: New issues 
of both are released on a monthly 
basis; some books and records have a 
swift initial sale and then fade from 
notice (sensation tinged novels, “pop” 
hits); others have enduring market 
value (classics, non-fiction; opera). 
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Moreover, record stores tradition- 
ally have been operated by personnel 
educated well above the retail mean, 
and better equipped to merchandise 
and sell books than, say, cigar store 
help. 

But the problem of getting proper 
mileage out of existing display space 
will remain; for most stores will 
provide rack space sufficient to carry 
only a fraction of the titles in print. 

Responsibility not only for deter- 
mining what books the retailer buys 
and returns (paper-bounds are sold 
on a 100% returnable basis), but also 
how they will be displayed falls 
largely on the wholesaler and _ his 
representative. 

But, in many instances, this repre- 
sentative knows little more than the 
retailer about books. In fact, many 
wholesalers assign this task to their 
magazine delivery force. 


A Problem in Display 


Consequently, the limited amount 
of display space is often clogged with 
the wrong titles. This adds up to lost 
sales: Many customers don’t buy at 
all if they can’t find a book that suits 
their taste. 

Furthermore, there is a tendency 
on the part of many wholesalers to 
judge a book by its immediate re- 
sponse from the public. In short: If 
a book doesn’t sell quickly, replace 
it in the rack with one that will. 

The problem of inadequate mer- 
chandising is further complicated by 
the large number of books released 
each month (this has risen from an 
average of 89 in 1952 to 101 in 
1957). 

The publishers, themselves, realize 
this. Indeed, they admit knowing in 
advance that some of the titles issued 
have questionable sales value—and in 
all likelihood will provide a substan- 
tial number of returned copies. (Re- 
turns average 20% of deliveries.) 

But competition for available rack 
space prods them to turn out a large 
number of titles each month. Pub- 
lishers reason that by issuing, say, 15 
new books a month instead of eight, 
they will stand a better chance of 
getting some titles in the limited 
amount of available display pockets. 
Sheer numbers seem to impress many 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Many publishers would like to trim 
their monthly output, but are afraid 
their competitors would not follow 
suit—and that wholesalers and re- 
tailers would take such action as a 
sign of weakness. 

It must be pointed out, on the 
other hand, that publishers are doing 
what they can in other ways to sim- 
plify the task of wholesalers and re- 
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tailers. For one thing, they have cut 
down the number of books printed on 
new releases. 

Example: A few years ago, a pub- 
lisher might have initially printed 
and shipped 500,000 copies of a book 
with only average market value. But 
the current first printing for the 
same title would probably be 250,000 
copies — with the book being care- 
fully tested for market reaction in a 
few select locations. 

Some distribution is done by book- 
mobiles, trucks designed specially for 
stocking and delivering paper-bounds 
and preferably operated by personnel 
familiar with books. The practice 
among wholesalers who have adopted 
this method of distribution is to clas- 
sify their retail outlets as A, B, and 
C, depending on volume realized, 
and have a bookmobile call on them, 
weekly, bi-weekly and monthly, 
respectively. 

An independent survey recently re- 
vealed that in locations where the 
wholesaler has shifted over to the 
bookmobile distribution method, sales 
have risen from 12 to 50%. More- 
over, in many instances, the whole- 
saler discovered he required a smaller 
inventory and his returns were 


smaller, thus enabling him to reduce 
his warehouse payroll. 

Of 800 wholesalers, it is estimated 
that only 200 use the bookmobile 
method of distribution and that it 
would not be feasible from an eco- 
nomic standpoint for about 200 of 
the rest to invest in bookmobiles. 

But, publishers predict a rapid sales 
rise of 100 million books a year if 
they can persuade half of the remain- 
ing 400 wholesalers to try book- 
mobiles. 

Generally speaking a bright fu- 
ture appears in prospect for the paper- 
bound book industry, particularly as 
more and more people become aware 
of the huge selection of titles avail- 
able and as the potential reader real- 
izes there is more to paper-bounds 
than Mickey Spillane. 

Awaiting the paper-bounds is a 
large untapped market: a well-edu- 
cated population but one surprisingly 
indifferent to reading as a form of 
recreation — a situation the hard- 
cover book industry never overcame. 
There are approximately 900 stores 
in this country that can properly be 
called book stores. If we had the same 
proportion per population as Den- 
mark, there would be 18,000. ® 


. Ford Motor Company 
. Anheuser Busch 
. Coca Cola Company 


. Shell Oil Company 
. National Dairy Products 


. Falstaff Brewing Company 


Wrigley, Wm., Jr. Co. 
. American Oil Company .. 


. Gulf Oil Corporation 


. Texas Co., The 
. Standard Oil of California 


Lucky Lager Brewing Co. 


. Chrysler Corporation 


. Standard Oil of Indiana 


1957's Million Dollar 
Outdoor Advertisers 


. General Motors Corporation 


Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 
. Affiliated Distillers Brand Corp. (Schenley) 


. National Distillers Prod. Corp. ................ 


. Hamm, Theodore, Brewing Co. 


. Schlitz, Joseph, Brewing Co. ....... 


. Esso Standard Oil of New Jersey 


General Tire and Rubber Co. ........ 


General Foods Corporation 
. Continental Baking Company 
ee 
» Sonmerer, ©. M., Brewilte Ine. .... wesc ccceccvcs 
- Miller Brewing Co. ......... 


*Source: Outdoor Advertising Inc. 


Expenditures* 
$8,699,214 
6,649,669 
3,657,259 
3,406,400 
3,222,435 


3,153,056 
3,119,194 
2,862,074 
2,582,384 
2,204,878 


2,178,904 
1,916,951 
1,855,787 
1,608,558 
1,529,722 


1,518,789 
1,516,944 
1,505,452 


1,379,135 


1,333,508 
1,283,781 
1,146,900 
1,133,935 
1,123,356 
1,041,861 
1,009,126 


“Expense Account” 


This is the story — told in a novel to be published 
March 24 by Random House—of a "man who spent 
thousands in the ‘best places’ while his wife pinched 
pennies at home in suburbia." 
vice-president in charge of sales play in the dilemma 
of Peter Cody, sales promotion manager, who knows 
his growing dissatisfaction with his split-level life was 
caused by a chronic split pocketbook? Joe Morgan, 
night news manager, United Press, details a story that 
may infuriate both you and your wife. These excerpts 
highlight the tension on the man's job and at home. 


What part does the 


Diamond Jim Brady of the Expense Account 


As they pulled up to 109 Chestnut 
Lane, Pete [ Peter Cody, sales promo- 
tion manager, Cartwright Tool Co. ] 
was well aware that the man who 
would step out of the car would be 
nuch different from the one who had 
reclined so luxuriously in the rented 
limousine. 

In the car he was Peter C. Cody, 
bon vivant, gourmet, connoisseur, 
genial host, and the delight of bell- 
boys, waiters, and bartenders — the 
Diamond Jim Brady of the expense 
account. 

He was the swami of the swindle 
sheet, whose most recent address had 
($145 


laily) and whose savoir-faire caused 


been the Stratosphere Suite 


im to be greeted with the prope: 


blending of familiarity and deference 
by the maitre d’ at the Pump Room. 
He was the Peter Cody who expected 
only the best, and could get it merely 
by signing his name (with Cartwright 
Tool in parentheses). 

But the Cody the limousine would 
drive away from was plain Pete, who 
tomorrow would be greeted by his 
first name by the butcher at the 
A & P, who was the unhandy man 
in a neighborhood of handy men, who 
expected the worst. 

The driver took Pete’s five-dollai 
tip with a mumbled ‘Thanks’ and 
left him on the sidewalk, which he 
apparently recognized as the dividing 
line that separated the resources of 
Pete Cody and his credit cards. 


“It's Better Than a Salary” 


Pete put down the phone before 
he announced, to no one in particular, 
‘Well, I'll be goddamned.” 

And to himself he declared that it 
was time to talk to Harley Gibbs 
[vice-president in charge of sales, 
Cartwright Tool Co.] about a trans- 
fer to another job. Picking up the 
phone, he got Harley, who right away, 
before Pete had a chance to tell him 
what he wanted, suggested that Pete 
join him for lunch. 

For lunch they went to Barney’s, 
the favorite of sports and theatrical 
people important enough to get in 
and rich enough to get out... . 

During the soup course Harley 
sointed out others who obviously 


] 
, 
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were eating on the expense account, 
including television producers, sports 
figures, a toilet-paper salesman, and 
a couple of garment makers who dab- 
bled in the theatre — all of them en- 
tertaining each other and charging it 
up to the cost of doing business. 

“And it’s all tax free,” Harley 
pointed out. “It’s better than a sal- 
ary. 

Pete was not convinced, and he 
tried to say so, but Harley wouldn’t 
give him a chance. ‘“That’s why I 
say you're nuts,” Harley told him. 
“Why kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg? Why shut off the spigot 
that spouts free champagne? Why 
pay to eat at Nedick’s when you can 


get paid for eating at Iwenty-One? 
Why spend your own money for 
beans when Cartwright Tool will buy 
you caviar? Why pay to sit behind 
the goal posts when you can have free 
seats on the fifty-yard line?” 

Harley nodded at a passing couple. 
“Take a good look,” he advised Pete. 
“Here we sit in the midst of the new 
American aristocracy, the ladies and 
gentlemen of the expense account. 
The Vanderbilts and the Astors don’t 
set the pace any more; it’s more im- 
portant to be in right with characters 
like Barney. And he doesn’t want to 
know who’s your father but who pays 
your expenses. It’s nice to be a mil- 
lionaire, but even a millionaire can’t 
eat at Barney’s every day and pay his 
taxes too.” 

The soup disappeared, and the 
entree arrived, but Harley continued. 

“The expense account is a built-in 
part of our way of life, like baseball 
or martinis. It’s the only way to 
achieve the great American dream — 
of getting something for nothing. 
And there’s nothing more democratic 
than the expense account; it’s the 
great equalizer — makes every man a 
millionaire.” 

“Or makes him think he is,” Pete 
broke in. “That’s exactly what I’m 
talking about.” 

Ignoring him, Harley drank deeply 
from the glass of ale he had ordered 
with his food. ‘‘Damn it, Pete, the 
expense account is as American as 
apple pie or orange juice for break- 
fast; it’s practically subversive to 
raise your voice against it.” 

The waiter returned, and Harley 
ordered brandies. “To get more per- 
sonal,” he continued, ““‘where would 
you and I be without the expense ac- 
count? You know damn well where 
we'd be; it’s about 10 to 1 that we'd 
be standing in line at the Automat.” 

“That’s it,” Pete said, seizing the 
chance to steer Harley back to the 
subject. “I want to go to the Auto- 
mat. I want to pay my own way; I 
want to quit free-loading; I want to 
quit being a live one whose only claim 
to fame is that he’s quick on the draw 
when the check comes round. I want 
a job that’s a job, where I do some- 
thing besides play the genial host at 
a perpetual cocktail party.” 

Looking thoughtful, Harley tasted 
his brandy, put down the glass, and 
clasped his hands on the table. The 
usual good humor had disappeared 
from his eyes. ‘‘Pete, there’s no sense 
in a couple of old friends like you 
and me crappin’ ourselves. What else 
could you do for Cartwright Tool? 
Are you a trained engineer? Are you 
a production expert? Can you design 
a better lathe? Can you write adver- 
tising copy that makes a man feel that 
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Sales Managers find... 
“Repeat orders come twice as easy when | ship via 


D-C’s FAST, STRAIGHT-THRU SERVICE!’ 


D-C’s non-stop, 2-man sleeper cab service 
cuts 20% off running time. Gives you FASTER service to 
any point, puts your goods into your customers’ hands, 
hours, even days, sooner. 


Fast, direct service wins customers—holds them. 
Always specify D-C on your orders—you can be SURE it’s 


your “BEST WAY” and your “CHEAPEST WAY.” 


TERMINAL CITIES 
N. 9-416 on An 


core sats Ome Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. 
= THE ONLY COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 
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his whole life is a failure unless he 
owns a Cartwright hammer ?” 

The two stared at each other in 
silence until Harley said, “The an- 
swer, of course, is no. But”’— -he held 
up his hand as if he expected Pete 
to try to interrupt him 


‘you can do 
a big job for 


Cartwright Tool. In 
already are doing it. You 
sense of promotional 
and you can turn a prospect 
stomer just by having a drink 
with him. Two drinks and he figures 
you're doing him a favor by allowing 
him to buy our stuff. You’re just a 
eal sweet guy whom everybody likes. 
You smile at a schmo from Kokomo 
ind he knows you mean it. Fifteen 
or twenty drinks later you can still 
look like a man-of-distinction, and 
at four A.M. you’re just as pleasant 


700d 


into a ¢ 


and easy to get along with as you 
were at four P.M. Your talent, Pete, 
s that you can /ook important, real 
DIZ league.” 


Decision of a Lifetime 


Pete stood with his feet wide apart 
and his hands jammed deep in his 
pockets. > & « 

He waited for Linda [his wife] to 
speak, but when she remained silent, 
he asked, ““Well, what do you say?” 

“You know what I want, Pete. I 
want to be with you, wherever that 

Leaning over, he kissed her. “In 
ase,’ he said, “I’m going to do 
; I’m going to try to be a lawyer. 
hat’s what I’ve always wanted any- 
oe * 

Pete put his pants on a hanger. 
““Maybe, but it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. I’ve been wrong in blaming 

the expense account. 
right if you’re able to control 
That’s where I had my trouble; 
h me the expense account got to 
the whole thing instead of just 

* means to an end. It got too big 

me, sort of the way liquor got to 

» too much for Harley. For me the 
expense account life was a bed of 

full of thorns. I sup- 
right for others, but not 


yn his pajamas and got 

was blaming the ‘sys- 

at I really needed was 

old-fashioned The 

with me was that I was 

afraid of losing my job, 

1ot to play King Bee, afraid 

you about the money I Jost, 

afraid to admit that I don’t like mar- 

all sorts of silly things like that. 

tired of doing things the other 

fellow’s way; it’s time I tried being 
myself.’ > 


courage. 
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Schaefer Beer Maps Third Season 
For Its Picnicland Promotion 


The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing 
Co. believes a good promotion idea is 
worth repeating. Summer of 1958 
will mark the third round on the 
company’s “Picnicland Promotion.” 

The idea was sparked when 
Schaefer management men followed 
through on a simple train of thought: 
People drink beer at picnics. If we 
can do something to encourage people 
to go on more picnics, we'll sell more 
beer. So came a tidy display, with 
dispenser compartment, carrying sup- 
plies of localized maps spotting pic- 
nic areas open to the public. It was 
tested in two markets. In 1957 the 
idea was extended to all six areas 
where Schaefer has distribution, with 
each area being provided with its own 
localized map. The areas: Metropoli- 
tan New York and Long Island; 
New York State; Connecticut and 
Rhode Island ; Eastern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island; New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania; and Boston 
and Eastern Massachusetts. 

The usefulness of the maps belies 
their size—only 634 x 13% inches, 
folding to 314 x 6!/, to fit into the 
pocket of the dispenser. They are de- 
signed for easy reading while motor- 
ing, showing little more than high- 
ways and route numbers, principal 
towns, and designations of good pic- 
nic spots by code numbers. These last, 
appearing in white on red ovals, are 
keyed to a list on the back of the 
map, naming the picnic spots, with 
added letters designating type of rec- 
reation facilities at each. For example; 
the Conn.-Rhode Island map lists 67 
picnic places, No. 16 of which is Mt. 
Tom State Park, affording P (picnic 
facilities), S (swimming), F (fish- 
ing) and B (boating). 

There’s also room on the back of 
each folded map for a “Don’t For- 
get” list of 24 items, headed, natu- 
rally, by Schaefer Beer and Schaefer 
Road Map. Other listings include 
such foods as peanuts and potato chips, 
mustard, cookies, pickles, frankfur- 
ters; conveniences, such as napkins 
and paper plates, can opener, matches, 
first aid kit, suntan lotion, camera 
and film — practically everything 
found on a picnic but ants. 

The front of the folder shows a 
“STOP” sign, calling attention to 
the FREE Map, and under it a case 
of Schaefer Beer. The case is shown 
open, to reveal beer cans, and the 
section of the cover at the back of 
the box is used to designate the map 
number and the region covered. 

The die-cut dispenser is highly ef- 


LOCAL MAPS showing picnic areas 
are offered on a “take one” basis at 
places where Schaefer beer is sold. 
Idea went over big with consumers. 


fective as a means of calling attention 
to the maps. Extending out in front 
of the map pocket is a section show- 
ing the rear view of a car headed 
toward the Stop sign. In the car can 
be seen a couple and a girl, a dog, 
and a picnic hamper, all in gay colors. 
Above this, also die-cut, is the famil- 
iar red Schaefer logotype and, atop 
that, an arrow reading, “FREE... 
Take One.” At the bottom, balancing 
the car in the design, is the slogan, 
“REAL BEER.” 

There’s an eyelet hole in the back 
of the dispenser for attaching it to 
a wall or other surface. Under it, and 
visible when the dispenser is empty, 
is this copy: “SORRY ... Ask your 
dealer when the new supply of 
SCHAEFER MAPS will be 
available.” 

Niagara Lithograph Co. produced 
both dispenser and maps. 

During the period of the promo- 
tion, Schaefer used spot radio an- 
nouncements and television (Dodger 
Network) commercials to suggest 
that listeners go to their dealers to 
pick up the maps. There’s no way of 
telling exactly how many cases of 
beer were sold because of the pro- 
motion, but Richard R. Schnetzer, 
the firm’s sales promotions supervisor, 
says stores kept reordering the maps, 
and consumers wrote in requesting 
them, sometimes complaining that 
their dealers’ supply was exhausted. 
Plans are in readiness to repeat the 
promotion next picnic season. 
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A NEW SERVICE 
Shown here is just one 
phase of STRAIGHT- 
LINE Advertising. We 
will arrange for an ac 
tion photo of your pro- 
duct in use in Ohio, with 
brief testimonial if de- 
sired Photo can be 
stripped into your ad- 
vertisement quickly at 
no extra mechanical 
cost. This is just one 
example of the extra 
selling power available 
to you because of our 
gravure printing and 
sharp, localized editing 
Other local-action sell- 
ing techniques are fully 
RY the book- es | e piradict bermk wood in the ee eee P 


eanceeeroer® 
let off 1 bel mapscssusesoneesssesee?* 
el otlere¢ CLOW 


STR AIGHT-LINE Advertising 


to Sell More 


STRAIGHT-LINE EDITING gives you the back- Let us add any or - of these “selling 
ae ; ‘ ’ a P a rtising: 
ground of Service Readership. For “informa- plusses”’ to your adve g 
? » ° ” . . ft otal Ponorts by 
tion about new farm practices’ Ohio farmers Plus fag ; — o she dk by 
4 "Tk : . ‘ ur able sta members 
say they prefer The Ohio Farmer nearly 2 to 7 . soe 
ame tl ‘t far agaTr . Source: Ohio Plus No. 2 — Local Actlor Photos 
1 over the next arm magazine - ource: C cial. “aaiiaielidn 
Agricultural Experiment Station survey, just ls Bis Diu Baved Bitoes 
released.) Why? — timely and fresh reporting, Down Payments. 
with up-to-date farm know-how, edited by Plus No. 4— Local Sources 
Ohioans, reaching readers twice each month. Supply. 
Plus No. 5 = Local Coupon 


° ° Address¢ s. 
STRAIGHT-LINE COVERAGE supplies the direct ER a ee a A 


channel to an active market. In The Ohio Gravure Printing —an average of 
Farmer your advertising gets preferred atten- 50 percent according leading 
. . P . . 1 — agency executives 
tion in 4 out of 5 Ohio farm homes. Their in- «, <i pment 

is bi ’ — Plus No. 7 — Full-Color Advertising 
come is big and steady — year ’round. Ohio is 


. se : at Great Savings — direct from 
a top-third state in farm income. your 4-color art or tr 


Pansparencies, 


aoe | x ; Send for this booklet —a full story on ‘‘STRAIGHT-LINE Adver- 
' yp tising.’’ Shows how we can help aim your advertising straight to the 
ath cenit point of sale —in a prosperous, profitable, able-to-pay farm market! 


* Oko Farmer . 


1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohi 
ockwell Ave evelan io Re 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising Service available also in PENNSYLVANIA FARMER and MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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effective with the December 31, 1957 

ABC publisher’s statement, 

Tide and Sales Management magazines 

will break-down their advertising agency circulation 
by title and function. This is the first time 

any publication in the sales and advertising fields 
has. made this vital information 

available to you. 
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"Has This Wife Business Gone Too Far?" we somewhat casu- 
ally asked the readers of Sales Management in an editorial 


January 3. We touched a sensitive nerve in many of you. 


You were quick to reply and you were plain spoken. [See 
“Letters to the Editor,’ Mar. 7.] Excerpted here is a letter 
from Samuel C. Klein, vice-president and general sales manager, 
Forest City Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, who travels 125 
salesmen for his five separate lines of clothing: 


Many sales managers, for the past 
several years, have been running sales 
contests in which they report to the 
wife, or include the wife in one way 
or another. They keep a stream of 
pep communiques comparative 
the sales teams — and 
reports flowing to the 
wife. One agency representative came 


standing of 


other simila 


in to see me not too long ago to extol 
the virtues of a campaign which one 
This in- 
cluded letters from the sales manager 
to the wife, pointing out gifts and 
premiums that the husband might win 
for the use of the children, the sum 
and substance of what he said being: 
“If your husband's a good salesman 
he can win a bicycle, a large doll, or 


ot his clients was using. 


other prizes we know your children 
have always wanted.” 

Now, how do you think that sales- 
man would feel if he didn’t win the 
bicycle, or one of the other prizes? 
His kid would think he was a 
“shmoe.”’ Probably his wife already 
has this opinion as a result, perhaps, 
of her husband’s coming in fourth o1 
fifth in some previous contest, while 
the husband of her friend Lizzie won 
first place for whatever he was sell- 
ing. 

Salesmen are by nature optimistic, 
and their professional calling prob- 
ably provides tor some small measure 

frequently described 
“front.” Nice living 
standards project for the expenditure 
of practically every dollar earned, 
leaving little or no reserve, so that 
a salesman is frequently paying off 
the new car that he continuously 
needs in his work, certain club mem- 
berships, and other affiliations, all of 
which keep him suffering from the 


ot ostentation, 
as necessary) 
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“shorts” or, in other words, pro- 
verbially broke. Now he finds he 
didn’t win for his children some of 
the things out of the important pre- 
mium catalog that the Home Office 
so thoughtfully sent to his family, so 
he is either going to borrow the money 
to buy some of them or do something 
drastic because he doesn’t want to 
be a flop in the eyes of his children, 
even if he is already a “shmoe”’ in 
the eyes of his wife. 

Now, about this business of the 
corporation talking to a man’s wife— 
who in the corporation has this skill? 
I'd say very, very few. It takes years 
and years of psychological and psychi- 
atric training at the hands of experts 
for this sort of thing. We are having 
difficulty in our daily communication 
of normal business pursuits — let 
alone taking on family 
How many executives do you knou 
who have the skill to sensibly carry 
on a discussion of this kind? 

Oh, yes, the wife will bow and 


discussions. 


5 Ae 
scrape and nod her head, and the do 


will feel about the conterence 

the way he wants to feel and believe. 
The woman will go home and turn 
on an artificial smile when she greets 
her husband in her new role of con 
fidant of the boss, and family helpe: 
but before long they will be pullit 
out each other’s hair as a result of 
her eagerness and desire to cooperate 
with the boss. 

Every man wants to be a 
home. He wants to be respec 
looked up to by his wife and chi 
He wants stature in his home. 
wants to talk with his wife about his 
successes, his achievements, 
Howeve 


te 


some of his failures. 
wants to discuss these matters 

own Way to get some measure 
comfort from his wife as a resu 

his merely having unburdened 

self. Please believe me, it is 
indeed, that she will have any advice 
to give him for here, again, this re 
quires skill, discipline, know-how, and 
terrific understanding a rarity in 
any walk of life. 

chewing trai 


Today people are 


quilizing pills and swallowing ul 


quilizing medicine by the tons and 


gallons because of “words” spoke 
by well meaning people. 

Stuart Chase, in his book called 
“Roads to Agreement,” says, ‘““Words 
are spoken, sometimes few, sometimes 
many, before noses are bloodied, and 
wars begin.”” We are dealing in words 

what the boss told the salesman’s 
wife, what the wife thinks he meant, 
and add to this a flourish of her own 
which she is going to attempt to com 


} 


municate to her husband. 


My friends, the guy that thought 
up this wife idea a long time ago may 
have come up with something new 
novel, and different, but it 

It is not constructive 
wives 


positively harmtu 


study. 


but only where they are.” 


Our Fruit Basket Market 


“Americans literally live on wheels, to the great consternation 
of most of the peoples of the world. A year from today about 34 
million of our people one year old and over will be living in a 
different house. This represents approximately 20% of the total 
civilian population and this percentage has varied surprisingly 
little since annual mobility surveys were begun in 1948. 
Better than nine out of every ten persons one year old and over 
have moved at least once in their lifetime. The losses and gains 
of population are very unevenly distributed and require constant 


“Prospects and customers can’t be reached where they were 


Dr. Vergil D. Reed 
Vice-President & Economist 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


TV, After Record 1957, 
Pushes Ahead in 1958 


lelevision has started to establish 
unothe record year. 

Thus far in 1958 advertiser ex- 
reported for both net 
work and spot TV were greater than 
in the parallel period 1957. 

In January 


penditures 


nety ork billings rose 
igh the first-quarter re- 
will not be avail- 
weeks, checks by 


of Advertising, 


New York, among stations in repre- 
sentative markets across the country 
reveal that in January 1958 as against 


January 1957: 


The four Detroit stations are all 
with some ahead 


“up substantially,” 


25% or more; 


Minneapolis-St. Paul stations are 
up 20%; Milwaukee up 10%; Cin- 
Los Angeles and 
“defi- 


cinnati up 12%; 
Wilkes-Barre-Scranton both 


NEWPORT NEWS — NORFOLK 


WHY ROANOK 


Most Ideal 


A good test market should 
have these characteristics: It 
should be isolated from com- 
peting markets, have mini- 
mum penetration from out- 
side, self-contained economy, 
diversified industry, represen- 
tative population, adequate 


**DOMINATING VIRGINIA'S 
GREAT MOUNTAIN- 
INDUSTRIAL 

EMPIRE" 


Roano 


DANOKE wi 


National Representatives 


E, VIRGINIA IS A 


Test Market 


size, sufficient distributive 
outlets, good newspaper cov- 
erage. 

Roanoke Newspapers and 
the market they serve meet 
all the requirements of a good 
test market to a _ superior 
degree. 


Roanoke is the undisputed center for all 
business activity in an area covering 16 
counties and over 450,000 population. Here 
are nearly a half-million people ready and 
wanting to buy your products ... in the 
Roanoke Market! 


Spot color is available 


ke is a 


“Burgoyne” City! 


MES AND 
RLD-NEWS 


SAWYER — FERGUSON — WALKER CO. 


Representative or 
direct. 


nitely up’; Columbus “slightly up,” 
and Memphis 3% ahead. 

In the year 1957, 293 advertisers 
(separate companies and not merely 
divisions or brands) spent $516.2 
million in network TV, Publishers 
Information Bureau reports. ‘This 
was an increase of $28.1 million from 
the $488.1 million spent by 321 ad- 
vertisers in network TV during the 
year 1956. 

Meanwhile, TV Bureau shows, 
time sales of spot TV increased $51.1 
million, from $397.6 million by 4,399 
advertisers in 1956 to $448.7 million 
by 4,154 advertisers in 1957. 

Including local TV, combined ad- 
vertiser expenditures in this broad- 
cast medium last year are estimated 
at $1.4 billion. 

Last year toiletries passed foods as 
the largest product-group user of net- 
work TV, with $102.2 million as 
against $96.6 million. Others in the 
top six groups — each spending more 
than $46 million — were soaps, auto- 
motive, smoking materials and drugs. 


Food Leads 


In spot TV, however, food and 
grocery products continued to hold a 
strong lead. Their $119.6 million 
figure was more than one-fourth of 
the total of all 30 classifications, and 
nearly two and a half times as large 
as the $48.5 million of the No. 2 
group — cosmetics and_ toiletries. 
Other groups which spent more than 
$20 million each in spot TV in 1957 
were ale, beer and wine; drugs; to- 
bacco products; confections and soft 
drinks; household laundry products; 
and gasoline and lubricants. 

In both network and spot Procter 
& Gamble Co. continued far out in 
front — with $47 million in network 
and $26 million in spot TV. P&G 
was followed in network by Colgate- 
Palmolive, Chrysler, American Home 
Products and Lever Brothers, and in 
spot by Brown & Williamson Tobac- 
co, Continental Baking, Sterling 
Drug and General Foods. 

Total number of commercial TV 
stations operating in this country in 
January was 495. These reached 
42.5 million U.S. homes and these 
TV families, according to A. C. 
Nielsen Co., spent a record average 
6.10 hours a day at their sets. Aver- 
age annual family “lookership’”’ per 
day, Nielsen shows, rose steadily 
from 4.67 hours in 1953 to 5.16 
hours in 1957. 

Between 1955 and 1957 the audi- 
ence of the average network evening 
program increased 18%; of the aver- 
age weekday daytime program, 12%; 
and of the average weekend daytime 
program, 3%. @ 
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minute 
counts 


Every announcement, 


every element of programming that you donate 
counts in the 1958 Cancer Crusade. 
Our Crusade messages could help those 
stricken by cancer seek treatment before it is too late. 
Time is vital in the saving of human lives. 
Your cooperation also helps raise funds which will 
bring the ultimate conquest of cancer that much closer. 
Here’s how we can help you help us. 
RADIO: Free transcribed spot announcements; spot announcement copy; transcribed 
shows. We provide full programming, plus inserts for already established programs. 
TELEVISION: Free 20-second and |-minute film spots, including stars, news, weather 
and sports spots; flip board slides and telops; copy for live announcements. For furthe) 
information, consult the American Cancer Society Unit in your community or write to: 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY / Radio and Television Section 
521 West 57 Street, New York 19, New York 
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How to Relate Ad to Sales Costs 


Sales executives have always been 
bewildered by the problem of setting 
advertising budgets. At worst (from 
an advertising man’s viewpoint) they 
lismiss the problem by stating they'd 
putting an equal amount of 
money into sales expense; at best, 

*y still harbor the suspicion that 

advertising department’s recom- 
mendation represents too much faith 


prete! 


ind not enough fact. 
Advertising people have 
been bewildered by the problem of 
onvincing sales executives that their 
recommendations are reasonable. Un- 
fortunately, there is no advertising 
measuring instrument marked Too 
Much, Just Right and Not Enough 


he percentage-of-sales method 


always 


been generally dismissed as 
t as arbitrary a method as any- 
th ng else 
So the battle of wits is joined, and 
e resultant compromise is no nearer 
being right than either viewpoint. 
Trouble is, there has been no fai: 
to relate the effectiveness and 
of advertising to the effective- 
ness and cost of selling, and adver- 
tising people have been inclined, in 
any argument, to give advertising the 
of the cost comparison — by 
making some pretty wild, and mani 


festly suspicious, assumptions. 


The Total Picture 
Here is a simple and sophisticated 
method of handling the problem. 
start with Gross National 
in current dollars): 


1939 $ 91,095,000,000 
1945 $213,558,000,000 
1952 $345,445 .000,000 
1956 $414,686,000,000 

In 1957 it was $434.400.000.000) 


Chis looks like growth, with which 
both advertising and selling must 
keep pace. 

Let's look at number of business 

ms In operation: 


1939 

1945 113,900 

1952 67.000 
01,000 


1956 3 


turing firms, specifically 


By HO‘. ARD G. SAWYER 


Vice-President, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., Inc. 


(if yours is the type of product used 
in manufacturing alone) : 


1939 — 221,300 
1945 — 258,400 
1952 — 328,000 
1956 — 307,000 

That also looks like growth, and in- 
dicates the expanding difficulty of es- 
tablishing and maintaining contact 
between maker and market. 

Latest Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures* show that the people who 
do the buying for business and in- 
dustry are distributed as follows: 


Manaae rs, 
O flit ials, 
Proprie tors 
800,000 
276,000 
34.000 
218.000 


Type of Business 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Mining 
Transportation 
Utility and 
Sanitary Services 
Wholesale 
Retail 


31,000 
647 000 
1,966,000 


Professional 
and Technical 
800,000 
122,000 
30,000 
55,000 


Type of Business 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Mining 
‘Transportation 
Utility and 
Sanitary Services 
Wholesale 
Retail 


47 000 
79,000 
158,000 


For some types of products used 
horizontally across industry, this may 
be as far as you can go in estimating 
the number of individuals who could 
influence the purchase of your prod- 
uct. The figures could be modified 
easily by evaluations based on such 
criteria as number of employes, geo- 
graphical considerations, etc. 

But if you can define your market 
with reasonable accuracy—as you 
would be able to do if, for example, 


* “Employment & Earnings,” July 1957. 
Distribution by functional classifications 
is in same proportion as reported for 
1950 by U. S. Census of Population. “De- 
tailed Statistics on Occupations by Indus- 
try for the United States”, courtesy Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 


your product were used only in the 
metalworking industry, or by knitting 
mills only, or just by dentists—then 
you can apply to a variety of sources, 
such as the latest Census data (also 
McGraw-Hill Census of Manufac- 
turers), industry and trade associa- 
tions, and business paper research de- 
partments for actual or estimated 
figures of number of plants and pur- 
chase-influencing individuals. 

Suppose you are able to arrive at 
a figure of 200,000 individuals who 
might influence the purchase of your 
product in 50,000 plants. (A Me- 
Graw-Hill study showed that “pur- 
chases made in seven out of ten in- 
dustrial plants are passed on by four 
or more men having different titles 
or functions.”) But let’s suppose, 
also, that due to limitations of sales 
force or geographical considerations, 
you must be content with a feasible 
target of 100,000 individuals in 25,- 
000 plants. 


Getting Down to Cases 

Now we can work with figures 
based on your company’s own ex- 
perience. The following figures are 
just a “for example,” but you can 
easily substitute your own. 

You sell through your own branch 
offices, let’s say, and you have a 
total of ten with a combined sales 
staff of 50. You probably have rec- 
ords which show how many calls a 
man can make in a day. (If you sell 
through agents, you can also total 
the combined selling force and deter- 
mine the average percentage of time 
devoted to your particular product.) 

Supposing six calls per day (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Research figures 4.5 suc- 
cessful calls a day, so six is certainly 
fair), we reach a figure of 300 calls 
on your market per day—which pro- 
jects to a total of 73,200 calls per 
year (244 working days. ) 

Many of these calis are to the same 
plant, many are once-a-year calls. So 
let’s say four calls, per plant, per 
year. That means your salesmen 
call on 18,300 plants a year in order 
to make the present number of sales. 

Being on the generous side, let’s 
say that on the average call your 
salesmen speak with two of the fou1 
individuals who have a voice in the 
purchasing decision. (That just about 
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Six Ways to Contact Users-Prospects 


"Not all forms of contact by the sales executive and his advertising are of equal 
value," declares Howard G. Sawyer, vice-president, James Thomas Chirurg Co., Inc. 


CONTACT BY 
SALESMAN 
(Cost per contact) 
$10.00 


DIRECT MAIL 


(Cost per contact) 
$0.625 


PUBLICATION 
ADVERTISING 


(Cost per contact) 
$0.11 


PUBLICITY 


(Cost per contact) 
$0.003 


TRADE SHOWS 


(Cost per contact) 
$2.00 


CATALOGS 


(Cost per contact) 
Not computable 


Advantages 


finds right man to see 


picks out best approach 


presents complete story 


counters arguments 


locates specific application 
presses for order 


pinpoints the best prospects 


can give fairly specific, fairly com- 
plete, story 


provides direct leads 


reaches new and unknown markets 
and prospects 


addresses buying influences not 
reached by salesmen and direct 
mail 


is least expensive form of controlled 
communication 


reaches new and unknown markets 
and prospects 


addresses buying influences not 
reached by salesmen and direct 
mail 


objectivity — editor, rather than 
manufacturer, appears to be report- 
ing 


many of advantages of personal 
contact 


opportunity to demonstrate product 


permanent availability 


used when buying interest is great- 
est 


gives fairly complete story 


Disadvantages 
is limited in number of contacts 


goes where he thinks the business 
is easiest to get 


may not “get in” to see all impor- 
tant buying influences 


has to service customers, travel, 
etc. 
costs most per contact 


difficult to build good list 


difficult to maintain list 


has high degree of waste basket 
circulation 


cannot tell a complete story to each 
market 


has high degree of waste (not- 
wanted) circulation 


no control over appearances 


limit on number of appearances in 
any one medium 


little control over amount of mes 
sage 
the market selects itself 


only one contact per year 


seldom generates interest 


limited circulation 


does not continually sell an idea 
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Adland agog 
as contest rolls 
into high gear! 


Bulletin! Sharp skirmishes reported as Ad 


Influentials battle to win the sleek, superb 


Stutz shown at right 1st 


Prize in The 


Saturday Evening Post Bonus Circulation 


Contest! More booty, too, for these ADven- 


turers. Prizes of 50 sporty sports coats, 
I . 


560 flamboyant straw boaters. If yow’re in 


an agency 


or the ad or sales dept. of any 


national advertiser—and haven’t received 


an entry blank, write: Bonus Contest, Box 
26-E, The Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 


tion, Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 


agrees with McGraw-Hill Research.) 

Now we can calculate that your 
salesmen call on plants representing 
73.2% of the feasible market and on 
individuals representing 36.6% of 
the total purchasing influence. 

The average cost of making a sales 
call on an industrial plant is about 
$20, according to an estimate by 
Thomas Kenny in Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry (March 1957). 
Let’s say your cost is $20. And since 
it doesn’t cost any more to see two 
men in a plant once your man is 
there, we'll call it $10 per personal 
contact. 

Now let’s examine how much it 
costs to reach your market by direct 
mail. 

You have 20,000 plants on your 
mailing list—and a total of 30,000 
names. That’s 80% of the plants and 
30% of the individuals. 

If you make six mailings a year to 
each plant, you are making 120,000 
contacts—you hope. But, as a prac- 
tical matter, we must agree that if 
the message is being read a third of 
the time, you’re doing well. ‘This 
reduces the figure to 40,000 mes- 
sages read by 30% of the individuals. 

If your direct mail budget is $25,- 
000, that produces a cost per read- 
ing of $0.625. 
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Meanwhile, you are running $100,- 
000 worth of space advertising in 
magazines with a combined circula- 
tion of one million. Average number 
of insertions per year is six, making 
a total of six million possible con- 
tacts. 


How Much Readership? 


But we will concede that even the 
“regular” reader of business maga- 
zines may open only three out of four 
issues, so we must apply a factor of 
.75. On the other hand, business 
papers get a certain amount of “‘pass- 
along” in-plant circulation, and these 
readers should be included at a rate, 
say, of one pass-along to each original 
recipient—a factor of 2.0. Against 
this total, we must pick a reasonable 
figure to represent the likelihood of 
any one reader selecting your particu- 
lar ad. From experience in studying 
ad readership rating scores, we guess 
that a factor of .10 should be used 
to arrive at a reasonable number of 
contacts. 6,000,000 x .75 x 2.0 x .10 
gives 900,000 “effective” contacts. 

(It should be borne in mind that 
while a large number of the recipients 
of the magazine on the schedule have 
no interest at all in, or do not person- 
ally need, such a product as yours, we 


have in effect screened out most of 
them by means of the .10 factor; 
most of the actual readers of your 
ad will be prospects in one degree or 
another. ) 

Cost per effective contact is $0.11. 

There are several other forms of 
communication with your market. 
One is publicity. An average of five 
stories a year in publications with a 
total circulation of two million give 
ten million possible contacts against 
which we must apply the .75 and 
the 2.0 factors and a different factor 
of .20 (twice an ad’s reading) to 
give a total of 3,000,000 effective 
contacts. Estimating a total publicity 
budget of $10,000, we get a cost per 
contact of $0.003. 

Cost of trade show contacts can be 
calculated the same way. If records 
are kept of visitors to the booth, the 
number can be divided into the cost 
of the exhibit. $2.00 per contact (a 
pretty good form of contact) might 
be reasonable, but if you add in the 
salaries and expenses of your men 
attending the show and the cost of 
entertaining, this figure might be far 
too small. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
guess the cost of a contact via catalog, 
for we can have no idea of how often 
a catalog is referred to. ® 
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Use them for fast, Guilomidlic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conven- 
ently apply the May 10, 1957 SALES MANAGE- 
MENT Survey of Buying Power to your own 
market areas. 


Market Statistics, Inc. will prepare these IBM 
analyses for you quickly. Or if you have your 
own IBM installation, you can prepare them 
automatically in your own office, as do over 
200 leading companies today. 


In addition to the factors shown above, many 


other specialized indexes are available on county 
cards; Index of Urban Demand (for styled 


merchandise), Index of Office Equipment De- 
mand, Index of Resort Activity, Growth Factors 
(to isolate areas of rapid or slow growth) TV 
homes as of January 1, 1957, plus all major 
Census marketing benchmarks (age, distribu- 
tions, etc.) 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combinations thereof) would reflect de- 
mand for your product. If you have any ques- 
tions on this, you may without obligation 
consult with our staff for correlation studies 
of your own sales to isolate your key marketing 
factors. 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.—MU 4-3559 
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INCREASE SALES 
—and CUT SALES COSTS 
USING THE 


SOUND MASTERS 
REPEATER PROJECTOR 


COMPLETE 
SALES 


STORY 
| 22MIN CAPACITY) 


23 POUNDS 47 


e ONLY repeater with the interchange- 
ble LIFT-OFF” film magazine 


tH 


Repeat showings without touching pro 
jector OR IF DESIRED Switch pre 
loaded magazines in seconds! 

« NO Darkened Rooms 

* NO Separate Screen 
INEXPENSIVI 
Purchase 


NEED A FILM TO USE IN THIS MACHINE? 
We have produced quality films at reasonable 
cost for 22 years 


SOUND MASTERS, INC. 


165 West 46th St 
New York 36, N. Y 
Plaza 7-6600 
COAST-TO-COAST-SERVICE 


Available Lease or 


IMPRINTED BASEBALLS 


Dead giveway’ Nope! Very live. Your name 
mprinted on rubber baseballs gets atten 
tion, makes an unusual low-cost premium 
Available in a variety of sizes. Send cou 


pon for full FAULTLESS 


nformation 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY, Ashland, Ohio 
Send full information on 
imprinted rubber baseballs. 


For Motorola... 


Dividends from a Cost-Cutting Crusade 


(continued from page 36) 


money to present our new line at out 
conventions, and much of the dra 
matic effect would be lost if our dis- 
tributors were able to inspect the new 
merchandise prior to this event. 

We solved this problem quite sim- 
ply. Now we merely ship the mer- 
chandise to ourselves in care of the 
distributors’ warehouses and _ retain 
title until the day of our convention. 
This has the effect of putting the 
goods in bond, and they can’t be 
tampered with or sold until we re- 
linquish title. Our regional men 
police the program, and there are no 
reported incidents of distributors vio- 
lating this trust. 

As a result of this operation, we 
not only reduced our warehousing 
costs considerably, but also assured 
our distributors of enough merchan- 
dise at the right place at the right 
time. 


Traffic Department 


Here, again, cost control is the 
main objective. ‘This department’s 
ultimate goals are to: a. be an effec- 
tive watchdog over all company costs 
with respect to traffic, including costs 
incurred by the department itself; 

b. prevent wasteful practices and 
needless expenses incurred through 
loss and damage in transit, premium 
transportation, car demurrage, tran- 
sit delays, shipment of uneconomical 
quantities, etc. ; 


c. devise and apply methods and 
practices which will insure proper 
consideration of transportation costs 
involved in each commercial transac- 
tion negotiated by our operating de- 
partments. 

Everyone at Motorola is vitally in- 
terested in cutting costs, because sav- 
ings result in greater profits, and 
greater profits mean a greater sum 
for profit sharing. We have an excel- 
lent profit-sharing plan, and our per- 
sonnel department stresses efficiency 
continually as the means by which 
employes can realize greater benefits. 

To tie this whole cost reduction et- 
fort together, a division controller 
was appointed. This proved to be a 
wise move. He is more familiar with 
costs and budgets than anyone else. 
He’s more familiar with accounting 
terms. He can read financial informa- 
tion more accurately than the operat- 
ing members of the division. He can 
select one significant figure from the 
mass of available data and bring it 
to management’s attention for deci- 
sion. Because of his familiarity with 
the operations and general services 
of the rest of the company, he can call 
on those services to the division's ad- 
vantage whenever necessary. 

While marketing costs are being 
given top priority at the factory, there 
is still much to be done in this area 
at the distribution level. “hat’s our 
next objective and research is in pro- 
cess to evaluate the approaches. ® 


ment. 


and truck manufacturers. 


hi-fi and TV to the general 
retailers. 


for cost control. 


in the accompanying article. 


Motorola—Before and After 

In March 1956, Motorola, Inc., shifted from centralized to de- 
centralized organization. Three divisions were created, each 
headed by an executive vice-president. Each manufactures elec- 
tronic products only, but each sells to a different market: 

Communications and Industrial 
two-way industrial and municipal equipment, micro-wave equip- 
ment, transistors, etc. It sells to railroads, municipalities, oil 
companies, other industrial markets, and to the U. S. Govern- 


Automotive Products Division sells automobile radios to auto 


Consumer Products Division sells car, table and clock radios, 
public, through distributors and 


Each division is charged with responsibility for delivering a 
reasonable profit. To insure satisfactory profit performance, the 
Consumer Products Division organization was set up in line 
with today’s widely discussed “marketing concept” under which 
individual key executives were assigned direct responsibility 


The results of this division’s research on sources of waste 
and the actions taken to eliminate or minimize them are reported 


Electronics Division makes 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


19.000 COMPETITORS 
PRIVATE BUSINESS 
CAN NEVER LICK 


They're the gevernment operated businesses supported by your taxes 
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SALES MANAGEMENT believes you 
may want to do something about it 


The Federal Government operates over 
19,000 “‘businesses,’”’ many of which 
compete directly with tax-paying private 
enterprise. 

Some of these bakeries, laundries, fac- 
tories (ice-cream, eye glasses, tape, paint, 
etc.) may be justifiable. But many gov- 
ernment “businesses” are taking business 
away from you. To make it worse, many 
of them claim to be operating at a “profit” 
when they are actually being subsidized 
by you—the taxpayer. 


How 500 of these “businesses” 
were abolished 


The bipartisan Hoover Commission 
strongly recommended the closing of 
needless government businesses and busi- 
ness-type establishments. The demise of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
saved $474 millions. Some 500 business 
activities, in the Defense Department 
alone, have been closed since this recom- 
mendation was submitted. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


FAST FOOD ¢ FLOOR COVERING PROFITS 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY « PREMIUM PRAC- 
TICE ¢ RUBBER WORLD e SALES MANAGE- 
MENT ¢ SALES MEETINGS e TIDE « TIRES 
TBA MERCHANDISING 


But this is not enough. Positive action by 


Congress is still needed. 


What you can do 


As one of the members of Bil! Brothers 
Publishing Company, we are passing this 
information along to our own readers. 


You can help get the government out of 
competition with private business. 
H.R. 5826 awaits action by the House 
Government Operations Committee and 
S. 1539, a similar measure, awaits action 
by the Senate Government Operations 
Committee. You can ask your senators 
and representative to support this decla- 
ration of congressional policy against gov- 
ernment encroachments in areas properly 
belonging to business. 

If you would like to be posted on other 
Hoover Commission recommendations up 
for legislative action, now or in the months 
ahead, you can become a member of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, a non-profit, bipartisan organiza- 
tion with thousands of volunteer members. 
There is no fee, no obligation, though 
many members do elect to contribute. You 
can start by using the coupon below: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Bill Brothers Publications 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Yes, I would like to receive, without obligation, a member 
ship card for the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
and a copy of the Committee Member’s Handbook, Reor 
ganization News, and other current cost-cutting legislative 
information 

name 

title_ 

company 

address 


city_ 


state 


SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Six of the following 


last year. All 


106 companies recording sales gains and 
surpassed the billion dollar plus mark 


showed sales 


loss reports 
increases. 


Leading the list is General Motors Corp. with almost $11 billion in sales. Follow- 
ing in this order are American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chrysler Corp. (sales 


up 33 


and American Tobacco Co. 


over 56), Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Radio Corporation of America 
Of the 106 companies represented here, 38 showed 


1957 sales declines. Major companies reporting lower sales include Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Allis-Cha!mers Mfg. Co., and Armstrong Cork Co. 


UP-68 


Company Period 
aph-Multigraph 

tries, Inc 

Brake Shoe Co 
Home Products 


Beckman Instrument 
Bendix Aviation Cor 
Blaw-Knox ( 

Boise Cascade 

Borde 


Key—f is for fiscal year 
Figures are shown in millions of dollar 
* stands for 1958 quarterly figures. 


Company 


Cessna Aircraft Co 
Chrysler Corporation 
Cook Coffee Co 
Cream of Wheat Corp 


Dan River Mills, Inc 
Douglas Aircraft Co 


Eastman Kodak Co 


Federal Pacific Electric 
Federal Paper Board Co 
Inc 


General Motors Corp 
General Tire & Rubber 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co 
Good year 
Co 
Grumman Aircraft 


Hayes Industries, Inc 
Houdaille Industries 


Hunt Foods & Industries 


Inc 
Husky Oil Co 


International Breweries 


Interstate Bakeries Corp 


Jewel Tea Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp 


Langendorf United 
Bakeries 

Litton Industries 

Lorillard (P.) Co 


Mack Trucks, Inc 

Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works 

Mallory (P. R.) & Co 

McGraw-Edison Co 

Merck & Co., Inc 

Miles Laboratories 


Philco Corp 


Phillips-Van Heusen Corp 


Polaroid Corp 


Radio Corporation of 
America 

Revion, Inc 

*Rohr Aircraft Corp 

Ruppert (Jacob) 


Scott Paper Co. 
Seiberling Rubber Co 


Period 


Tire & Rubber 


1957 


3 mo 
yr 
yr 


yr 


yr 


6 mo 


6 mo 
y r 


yr 
6 mo 


yr 


yt 
yr 


9 mo 


yr 
yr 


7831 mm SUpreme PROJECTORS 


eveER READY 


Creative Printed Specialties 


IN USE BY ONE COMPANY ALONE 


, a 


We can cut your 
Sales Costs, too 


Hilarious W.C. Fields 

5 minute movie, available 
to you, gets your prospect 
in a buying mood. 


Write Today a 
See Tomorrow 


THE HARWALD o. 


Company 1957 1956 
Sheller Mfg. Corp 4 2.1 
Standard Register Co 6.7 
Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc 
Symington-Gould Corp 


Talon, Inc 
Tung-Sol Electric, Inc 

United Carr Fastener yr. 
U. S. Envelope Co yr. 
U. S. Plywood Corp 9 mo. 
U. S. Vitamin Corp yr. 


Worthington Corp yt 


DOWN-38 


American Window Glass 
Co 
Armstrong Cork. Co 
Aerovox Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Austin, Nichols & Co., 
Inc 9 mo 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 

Corp yr. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co yr 
Bestwall Gypsum Co yt 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass yr. 
Bridgeport Brass yr. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp 


Celotex Corp 

Certain-Teed Products 
Chain Belt Co 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Clinton Machine Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

Controls Co. of America 

Crucible Steel Co. of 
America 

Curtis Mfg. Co 


Deere & Co 
Dover Corp. 


Eaton Mfg. Co 


Fairbanks Morse & Co 
Fraser Companies 
General Paint Corp. 
Graniteville Co. 

Great Northern Paper Co. 
Interchemical Corp 


Kalamazoo Paper Co 
Kennametal, Inc. 


Mohasco Industries, Inc 


National Gypsum Co 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. 


Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 


Warren (S. D.) Co. 
Wayne Pump Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


“Dress Up" Your Sales Meetings 


Themes for Sales Meetings and Sales 
c igns; C tions, Parties. 


FREE Folders on Request 


showing “‘Carnival’’, ‘‘Pirate’’, 


10200 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional] advertising, publicity and promotion. 


357-L Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept.SM 3 
PLymouth 9-5500 . . . Ext. 228 


Evenson, Ill. » Pi sm Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y, 16 


Evanston, Ili. * Ph: DA 8-7070 
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Allied Van Lines 27 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

American Photocopy Equipment Corp. 68A-68-B 
Agency: Grant Advertising, Inc. 

Architectural Record 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Bill Brothers 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ..... 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 


Capital Airlines 

Agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
Capper-Harmon-Siccum, Inc. 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Catholic Family Newspapers 

Agency: St. Georges & Keyes, Inc 
CBS-Radio Spot Sales 
CBS-TV-Spot Sales 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Columbus Dispotch 

Agency: Byer & Bowman 
Copeland Displays, Inc. 

Agency: Victor A. Bennett Company, Inc. 


Denver Chicago Trucking Company .... 
Agency: Galen E. Broyles Company, Inc. 
Detroit Free Press 
Agency: Kar! G. Behr Agency 
The Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Koner & Company 
Dirilyte Company of America, Inc. 
Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates, 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Agency: Charles L Rumrill & ‘Company, | 
Erie Times-News aa 
Agency: Peter Zanphir “Advertising 
Ever Ready Label Corporation 
Agency: Alan Goodman Advertising 
Exposition Press 
Agency: Loewy-Stempe! Advertising 


Faultiess Rubber Company 
Agency: Howard Swink Advertising Agency 
Federated Publications 
Agency: Denman & Baker, Inc 
First 3 Markets Group 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. . . 

Agency: Kudner Agency, Advertising, Inc. 
Greensboro News Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Gulf Publishing Company 

Agency: Darwin H ‘ork Advertising 


Haire Publishing Company 
Agency: Ben Sackheim, Inc 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
The Harwald Company 
Agency: Craft Advertising Company 
Heerst Magazines 
Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Journal of American Hospital Association 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn Advertising 
The Houston Post 
Agency: Aylin Advertising Agency 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Agency: McLain & Associates Advertising 


..2nd Cover 


Indianapolis Stor & News 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener Van 
Riper, Inc. 


Kleen-Stik Products Company 

Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 
KVOO-TV 

Agency: Benton Ferguson & Associates 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional! service. 
The publisher does not assume any Ilability for 
errors or omissions. 


Gales Movagamen 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice-President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Charles J. Stillman, 
Jr, John C. Jones, Elliot Hague, 
Howard Terry, Robert B, Hicks, Dan 
Callanan, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
lll., STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., WOodland 2-3612. 


Ladies Home Journal 
Agency: Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc 


Market Statistics 
E. F, MacDonald & Company 
Agency: Don Kemper Company, Inc 
McCall's Magazine 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
McClatchy Newspapers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Memphis Publishing Company 
Agency: John Cleghorn Agency 
Mill & Factory 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates, Inc 


Nation's Business ......... 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
Newsweek ~-" 
Agency: Bryan Houston Inc 
New York Herald Tribune 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc 
New York Times .... 
Agency: Norman D Water $ 


Olin Mathieson Chemical C 
Agency: D'Arcy Advertising 

Organization Services 
Agency: Luckotf & Wayburn, | 


ompany 


Perrygraf Corporation 
Agency: Reincke, Meyer & Finn 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
Agency: Dubin & Advertising 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son 
Philadelphia Inquirer .... 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company Inc 
Phoenix Republic and Gazette 
Agency: Advertising Associates 
Plastics Technology 
Point of Purchase Advertiddes 
Agency: Diener & Dorskind, Inc 


Roanoke Times & World News 
Agency: Hall Neagle Inc. 

Rotarian .. a 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross. Inc 


Sales Management 
Saturday Evening Post . 
ae ag Batten, Barton Durstin 1e & Osborn 
nc 
The Scranton Times .... 
Agency: Herald Advertising ‘Agenc y 
Seattle Times 
Agency: Cole & Weber Advertising 
Shear Prinz Associates 
as es Mandabach, Marthens 
nc 
Sound Masters, Inc, 
Standard Packaging Corporation . 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc 
Strathmore Paper Company ... ' 
Agency: Abbott Kimball Company Inc 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Agency: E Holmoren, Inc 
Successful Farming .............. 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company 
Sweet's Catalog Service 
Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 
Syracuse Newspapers ..... ; 
Agency: William T. Lane Company 


Troy Record Newspopers ....... 


Thomas Publishing Company ... 
Agency: W. N. Hudson Advertisi ing 


United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, 

U. S. News & World Report ... 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams 


Agency: Kincaid & Chandlee 
WDIA-Radio 

Agency: Brick Muller & Associates 
WGAR-Radio 


: Clem T. Hanson Company 
Ven Lines, Inc. ....... 
: Poorman, Butler, & Associates 


: Campbell-Ewald Company i 
Worcester Telegram Gazette . 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding Inc 
WSJS-TV 


Agency: Long- Haymes ‘Advertising ‘Agency * 


oration 84-B-84-C 


130 


86-87-120 
22-23-126 


45 


TODAY’S ADVERTISING 
Trends . 


Policies. People 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Split 
Ihe ; Frey Report sees “no reason why, ethically 
igency should refrain from passing on 
missions to its clients.”” This would be no 
“concessions (on) ‘rvice charges 


additional services at 


1 Four A agency which was 
10 split code SM’s editor, Phil Salisb iry, 


hypothetical question: ‘Supposing you were 
1 


llion account on a basis where vou had to 
15. Would you turn it down if 
¢ 


ould do a vood job on a 12 


rofit ?” 


basis 
I am a student of the Bible and I often 

od book for advice. | think | would decide 
\Ioses nor the Holy Ghost nor the Lord had 
yw i ruling that the advertising agencv com 


ye a flat 15%, no more and no less.” 


more, this recession can 


time can help only if it is a frame 
least twice the conviction. Multiply 
ms or shout the new ones, without real 
and urgency, and the customers will 
ans as apathetic and bored as before, 
ore bewildered and scared. 
products and your faith 
of 


convictions—and the customers will 


People will act—when they believe. 


By-Lines 


some+#rimes I wonder what is selling Ww 


hom. lhe March 
Reader's ige rries several by-line pieces sh 


nolds describes “‘penny-a-mile motoring”’ 


Marguerite Higgins puts he 


igged 
oO} Pulitzei 

ts behind P&G’s Crest toothpaste. Clifton 
praises cheese, on Ralston’s Ry-Krisp crackers, 
oadcaster John Cameron Swayze takes pen in 
‘““Sound-conditioned concrete” for Port- 


land Cement Assn. 


Unanimous 
al scribes, in effect, do a newspaper ad for Jean 
Please Don’t Eat the Daisies’ (Doubleday). 
Jean s the wife of Walter Kerr, drama critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune. “Daisies” is admired by 
John Crosby and John Hutchens, respectively “T'V-radio 
and book critic of the Herald Tribune. Doubleday adds: 
norted No. 1 best seller by N. Y. Herald Tribune.” 


Toters 

Especially since Bob Young’s death, I’ve searched for 
evidence of promotional vitality among the railroads. 

Item 1: A magazine ad by Assn. of Amer. RR’s: 
“Needed: ‘General Practitioners’ in Transportation.” 
Individual rail, road, air or water lines should be per- 
mitted to “diversify” into the other areas. 

Others: Western Pacific offers passengers “such luxu- 
ries as breakfast in bed 
moaning the “unfair treatment of America’s railroads” 


” 


. Southern Railway stops be- 


and sets out to sell on the slogan, ‘““We want your freight 
in ’58!” Northern Pacific says “the only railroad 
that’s worth a dime .. . is a strong railroad.”” NP keeps 
strong by “applying jet age technology” —but still is glad 
to have “substantial outside income from oil, timber, iron 
ore and real estate’ investments. . . . During a recent 
snowstorm the New Haven announced that “Train X 


has been annulled.” 


Agrichems 

Farm Publication Reports, Chicago, shows that total 
advertising of the 36 member papers in 1957 dipped to 
$52.3 million from $53.9 million in 1956. But among 
the 100 largest advertisers in this medium last year, 24 


increased more than 40%. 


Eleven of these were drug 
and chemical companies. 

On the fact that “all selling is local,” the Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania Farmers (Capper-Harman-Slocum, 
Inc.) have developed a “straight line’ approach for ad- 


vertisers. One angle is listing local distributors or dealers. 


Media 

Advertising yet may adorn the forthcoming 41,000- 
mile superhighway system, linking 209 major cities. While 
Virginia’s Advisory Legislative Council is all for pre- 
serving that commonwealth’s ‘‘natural beauty and scenic 
wonders, total restriction of roadside advertising” 
on this system would prove ‘‘a grave disservice to busi- 
nesses catering to tourists.” 

Hero of the Bureau of Advertising’s $100,000 film, 
“Versatility Unlimited,” is Leonardo da Vinci, who hap- 
pens to have been born four years before Johannes Guten- 
berg printed the first Bible on movable type. Leonardo's 
creations become “nine reasons why the daily newspape1 
gives you more tor your dollar.” 

The New Yorker's Hank Lucking reports that in 
1957 one magazine carried nearly twice as many pages 
of beer, wine and liquor advertising as any other. 
Storer Broadcasting Co. (five TV and seven radio sta- 
tions) earned $6.3 million last year—and ploughed back 
two-thirds of it. . Curtis Publishing’s gross revenue 
passes the $200 million mark. . . . Magazine Publishers 
Association presents its case on postal rates and policy in 


a “Postal Primer.” 


Modern 
Rock of Ages doesn’t push yearly models. But it’s nice 
to know these granite slabs are “designed for our times.” 


I'd like to sleep modern. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


(WITH AN ASSIST FROM 
McCALL’S USE-TESTED® TAG) 


JOAN (left): They all look good, Sue-! just don’t know _ 
which one to buy. 


SUE: There's one with a McCall's Use-Tested Tag. Let's 
see what it says. 


SUE (reading): ‘‘We installed these rods in ceiling, wall 
and casing situations. They were easy to put up and 
gave a firm, steady fixture in each case.” 


@ Here's a point-of-purchase sales-piece that 
makes sense—and sales, too. 


\icCall’s Use -Tested Tag serves as an authori- 
tative, persuasive stand-in when a salesman 
isn't around — and an impartial third-party 


' oe . ~ confirmation when he is around and uses it 
cal ae, : & d + ve 


in his sales talk. 


JOAN: And here’s more: ‘‘We hung heavy draperies, 
opened and closed them repeatedly. The operation Why? Because the authority of McCall's is 
remained smooth, speedy and positive even after 
rugged use. The rod proved to be wonderfully dura- : 
ble, and the nylon glides easy-sliding and quiet.” itself tells the customer exactly what she 
Well, now, that makes sense, Sue. And if McCall's wants to know about a product in friendly, 
likes it, I'm sure | will, too. : 


behind each Use-Tested Tag —and the tag 


non-technical, easy-to-understand language. 


If you'd like to learn how to put the power of 


. a McCall's Use-Tested program to work for 
\ FY 4 | | | your product, “ rite to McCall's, 230 Park 
( } S Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.—or see your 

rT N McCall's representative. 


The magazine of Togetherness...circulation now more than 5,300,000 


How to get ’em out of bed in Chicago! 


There’s nothing like a good breakfast to start the day 
out right. And Land ©’ Lakes butter makes a good 
breakfast taste even better. It should. There’s a full 
half-gallon of fresh, sweet cream in every pound. 

Here’s how the Land O’ Lakes people told their story 
in Chicago: Back in 1955 they set up a program of 
Tribune color advertising. Now—three years later, as 
a result of 28 color pages, numerous coloroto ads and 
good selling—their share of the market has increased 
more than 100%. They secured major chain store dis- 
tribution and greatly increased independent store busi- 
ness. Now more families buy Land O’ Lakes than any 
other brand of butte rin the Chicaqo market. 

The story is the same for other Tribune advertisers. 
Increased demand forced Secott-Petersen, Chicago sau- 


sage processor, to double production and build a new 


smokehouse. Pepsi-Cola more than doubled its take- 
home sales with a campaign spearheaded by 66 Tribune 
color pages. 

The Tribune wakes up Chicago. It reaches more 
families in Chicago and suburbs than the top 7 national 
weekly magazines combined. More than 6 times as 
many Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the average 
evening TV show. And the Tribune was the only Chicago 
newspaper to show a gain in total daily net paid circula- 
tion during the 6 month period ending September 30, 
1957, over the same period in 1956. 

Advertisers placed over 51 million lines in the Tribune 
during 1957—over 29 million more lines than they 
placed in any other Chicago newspaper. The Tribune 
works wonders in Chicago. Why not put it to work for 


you, too? 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


